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CRYSTAL PALACE & CRYSTAL CROWN 


The Crown of King Edward 

Strange Chapter in Our Human Story 

A WEEK OF SORROWFUL EMOTION 
FOR THE NATION AND THE EMPIRE 


, Who can have imagined the solemn 
feeling of emotion surging through the 
heart of Queen Mary as she drove along 
the high terrace at Sydenham last 
Friday, looking across on one hand to 
the towers of London, and on the other 
to the ruins of the Crystal Palace ? 

It must have passed through her 
mind that something of the Victorian 
Era had gone when this palace fell 
down, for it stood for one of the dreams 
of that great age, the . dream that 
nations would live in peace and the 
lion lie down with the lamb. Now this 
monument was broken'; the Crystal 
Palace was glittering in the sun no more. 

But in the Queen's heart must have 
been the thought of something else 
that seemed to be breaking—not of a 
Crystal Palace but of a Crystal Crown, 
for on that day the solemn burden of 
the British Crown, the dazzling glory 
of it, and the weighty meaning of it, 
were all, as it were, in the balance. 

•' Something had suddenly occurred 
which shook the mind of the nation 
like an earthquake, and everywhere 
men talked of nothing else. As these 
words arc written no man knows what 
may be the end of it; but the question 
is no less than this —What is to happen 
to King Edward and his Crown ? 

'■ Tlic trouble arose from a situation 
that is as old as our human story, for 
it has to do with the King’s desire to 
marry. The whole nation has wished 
'that lie migli't choose a wife, and never 
would it have minded'had he chosen 
from among his own people a woman 
who would have added grace and 
dignity to his throne. We live in 
democratic times, and two of King 
Edward’s brothers have married the 
daughters of Commoners. 

1 .But it has happened that the choice 
of King Edward has fallen upon ah 
American lady whose name has been 
blazed abroad in thousands of papers, 
and it has been tlic painful duty of 
the King’s Ministers to disagree with 
his choice. 

_Never before perhaps in history has 
the burden of decision in the heart and 
mind of a single man been fraught with 
so much consequence. 

The plain fact is that the King 
wished to marry a lady not acceptable 
to. his' Ministers at home or in the 
Empire, and for days the question all 
tlic world was asking was whether the 
King would give up his throne for her 
or would give up his heart’s desire for 
Ids throne. In some things the King 
is no-t a private individual, living for 


himself alone ; he stands for the nation 
and the Empire and all they represent. 
It was unthinkable that a king so 
popular with the nation, who had 
shown himself so responsive to the 
claims of kingship, so rewarded with 
the love of his people, should decide so 
momentous a question on personal 
grounds, against the interests of his 
people and his Crown ; and yet so 
delicate was the situation that the 
anxiety of the nation was very grave. 

And well might it be so, for there 
has come about in our time a change 
in the relations of the Crown to the 
people which makes King Edward the 
first of all our sixty kings to bind the 
British Empire into one in his own 
person. This crystal crown glittering 
with a thousand gems is the personal 
symbol of the highest office, any man 
can hold in the world, for it invests 
him with the solemn lordship of one 
quarter of the human race. It is six 
crowns in one, for no more docs the 
Coronation Service of his ancestors 
make a man King of the Empire arid 
Emperor of India: for the first time 
in history lie must be crowned 
imperially, in the presence of the 
representatives • of tlic Dominions. 
Daughter States no more, they arc 
Sisters with the Motherland, and King 
Edward is the first of all our kings 
(except his father for a few months) 
to rule over Dominions beyond the 
Government of our own Parliament. 

It is out of this momentous change 
that this grave crisis has arisen, for 
the. Governments of tlic Dominions 
agree with his Ministers at home that 
tlic King’s choice is not acceptable, 
or in keeping with the dignity and 
traditions of the Crown. 

The King’s Crown is the only visible 
symbol of union that now remains for 
our great Dominions, and should it' 
snap the British Empire must begin 
to break. By the Statute of West¬ 
minster, an Act of Parliament passed 
in our time, the Crown has become the 
anchor of the British race. 

A solemn thing it is that the King 
should stand alone as ruler of .our 
distant realms. lie has a throne 
on every continent and for every 
continent lie must be crowned. More 
than a symbol is the glittering jewel 
he ■ wears, with all its ■ beauty and 
all its heritage : it is the anchor of 
unity to the boundless spaces and .the 
teeming millions of the British Empire.' 

It is impossible to think that it can 
he imperilled by one so beloved of his 
people, so tied to them by affections 
and necessities that know no bounds. 
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KING EDWARD —From a Hugh Cecil portrait 


It is’ expected that when this appears the King’s decision will 
bo known—whether he abandons the marriage and continues to 
lead us as King, or abandons the throne to go his own way. 

A Word From Robert Louis Stevenson 

This have I done (we must say), right or wrong, this 
have 1 done in unfeigned honour of intention, as to 
myself and God. 

The profit of every act should be this, that it 
was right for us to do it. Any other profit than 
that, if it involved a kingdom or the woman I love, 
ought, if I were God’s upright soldier, to leave me 
untempted. 
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THE DREAM OF 100 
YEARS IS BROKEN 

The Crystal Palace is 
No More 

The best-known pleasure-house in 
the world has been burned down, and 
with it has gone one of the monuments 
of the Victorian Era. 

The Crystal Palace stood for the 
great dream of peace that •came to 
men a hundred years ago. It was to 
usher in the peace of the world, eternal 
friendship among nations, the brother-- 
hood of mau. It was the first great 
exhibition of all nations, and was set 
up in Hyde Park for all the world to 
see. When the exhibition was over it 
was kept as a monument of this dream 
of peace, but was taken down in the 
park and set up on the high ridge on 
Sydenham which looks over London, 
one of the finest sites from which London 
can be seen. 

Two Grim Sentinels 

There flip great glass palace stood for 
8o years and more. It was one of the 
sights the Editor of the C N would show 
from his window when readers called to 
see him from far away, for they had all 
heard of the Crystal Palace, wherever 
they came from. 

The other night millions of people for 
miles round London (and - some as far 
away as Brighton) were startled by a 
huge glare in the sky, and the news 
went round that the Crystal Palace was 
on fire. In an hour or so this wonderful 
building, which had cost a fortune and 
taken years to build, was a mass of 
molten glass and twisted girders, and 
today tlvc dazzling spectacle has become 
a sorry sight,with nothing but two towers 
standing like grim sentinels a quarter of 
a mile apart. 

The palace was 1850 feet long and 
had 24 acres of floor on a level with the 
cross of St Paul’s. It had nearly 10,000 
tous of iron and 500 tons of glass, and 
if the panes were laid in a line they 
would reach almost from London to 
Holyhead. At each end was a tower 
282 feet high, with a view into eight 
counties. 

Unexpected Treasures 

It housed the finest collection in 
Europe of reproductions of famous 
sculptures and woodwork, and there 
were courts of architecture representing 
various periods. There was an extra¬ 
ordinary assortment of exhibits, and 
among a mass of curious and trivial 
things were unexpected treasures. An 
ornate screen had painted statues of 
English kings and queens, and above it 
was a clock 40 feet wide. Near it was 
a famous fountain made of four tons of 
crystal and cut glass, rising 30 feet in a 
slender spire. In the central transept 
was the famous organ with nearly 4000 
pipes, and round it were 5000 seats. 

Such a place was the Crystal Palace, 
but to most people (to South Londoners 
at least) it was more. To them it was 
an institution, an emblem in changing 
times of something unchangeable ; more 
than anything it was a Shrine of 
Memory. It may have been a white 
elephant, but, like the ungainly elephant 
on which we had our first ride at the 
Zoo, it had a sure place in our affections. 
To many still growing up it meant the 
magic of their first Christmas circus, 
and to many whose childhood is far 
behind it meant the memory of carefree 
days of long ago. 

Memories That Remain 

All these remembered things are not 
lost with a mass of glass and girders. 
The memories remain though their 
visible symbol has -gone. Let us be 
thankful that 110 life was lost in this 
great calamity, and let us be hopeful 
that on this superb site will arise some 
spectacle to which tlio Future will 
point and say, " That is tlio successor 
of the Crystal Palace, a monument of 
Peace to show that dreams come true." 


The Children 


farewell 

To Gladys Firth, a heroine of 14 

Hull is proud of her. She was a 
wonderful little housewife. Her mother 
died two years ago, and Gladys looked 
after the home till she was too ill to go 
on. She did all the work, cooked and 
washed and shopped, and cared for her 
younger brothers and sisters. Last 
summer she ran into the water at 
Witlicrnsea and saved her brother from 
drowning. 

Now she has passed on, dying of 
tuberculosis, and among the wreaths 
was one from the East Yorkshire Con-, 
stabulary with the inscription: To a 
little heroine. 

To Sir Edwin Deller, the wcll-lovcd 
Principal of London University 

His life was the romance of a country 
hoy rising to eminence in the world of 
Scholarship. Born in Devon 53 years 
ago, he began his career in London 
before he was twenty, in the service of 
flic Kent Education Committee. Then 
lie began to study law at London 
University, graduating with honours a 
few years later. For the rest of his life 
he was associated actively with the 
London University and became its 
Principal. 

The new University building now 
rising was largely flic result of his 
driving force, and it was while he was 
inspecting the work now going on that 
something fell down a lift shaft and 
killed him. So the building lie had 
planned and dreamed of brought him to 
his death. In more ways than one the 
new London University will be his 
monument. 

To Miss Dora Mills, missionary, 
who has passed away at 8y 

For 2(5 years she worked devotedly 
for African natives, going out to Zanzibar 
in 1879 and starting a school for boys, 
most of whom had been slaves. She 
retired in 1905, but though her last 
years were clouded -with deafness- and 
blindness her interest in the natives 
never waned. 

To Mr Wallace Lukins, mine host of 
the George Inn, Banwell, for 55 years 

He set an example to his guests, lor 
he never touched alcohol and was a 
non-smoker all the days of his life of 
79 years. 

HERO JOHN OF 
JOHNSTOWN 

A Thrilling Ride in 
Pennsylvania 

John Baker, the hero of the terrible 
flood of 1889 at Johnstown, Penn¬ 
sylvania, when hundreds of people were 
drowned, lias passed away at 64 in his 
home town. • 

One May day, when he was a boy of 
17, he was carrying the mail on horse¬ 
back to a colony of people who lived 
along the bank of the River Conemaugh, 
six miles below the dam. 

There was no particular hurry, and as 
he reached a hilltop he dismounted 
and gazed at the beautiful view. He had 
never seen Lake Coneinaugli so full. 
Tlic river was also swollen. Then he 
noticed that a great deal of water was 
flowing into it from the top of the 
barrier, • and suddenly the dam burst. 
Water was hurtling through as lie leaped 
on to liis white pony and galloped for 
South Fork, shouting “ The dam has 
burst! Run for your lives ! " to all lie 
passed on the road. 

He reached the town, urging his liorsc 
to go faster as lie rode through the 
streets yelling frantically to the people 
who came to their windows and-warning 
them to run to the hills. 

There was barely time to escape, for 
in a few minutes a-111120 wall of water 
appeared and surged over the town, but 
through the boy's prompt action the 
warning had been quickly spread and 
hundreds were saved from drowning. 
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DO UNTO OTHERS 

The Golden-Rulers 
Are Busy 

DOING SOMETHING FOR PEACE 

The International Voluntary Ser¬ 
vice for Peace recently held its second 
annual meeting in London to count 
its blessings and discuss its problems. 

Chief among its blessings it counts 
the acceptance by two great leaders of 
the Peace Movement, Professor Gilbert 
Murray and Mr Laurence Housman, of 
the chairmanship of two regional groups, 
the South-eastern and the South¬ 
western. Other blessings arc a strength¬ 
ened membership and a fuller treasury. 

The Youth of 15 Countries 

The three places in England where the 
army has seen active service this year 
are Oakcngatcs in Shropshire, Wood- 
church (near Birkenhead), and Gates¬ 
head. About 140 young men and women 
from 15 countries have given flieir 
services at Oakengatcs ; 44 volunteers 
from nine countries worked at Gates¬ 
head, together with many unemployed 
men of the district. Joan Harrison, the 
Sistcr-i 11-Chargc of the domestic side 
of the life of this group, reported, that' 
it was a touching sight to sec the 
children come home from school and 
stop to watch the diggers making a 
playground for their use next summer. 
They rarely came without offerings, 
bananas or apples. 

Work will continue here next season ; 
there is a paddling pool to be made. 
The Hill of Difficulty 

Among the problems of the I V S P 
is the size of the Charlton Mound which 
they have undertaken to clear away at 
Oakcngatcs. This mound was first 
estimated to contain 30,000 tons of 
earth. The young men carted off 
40,000 tons before they perceived that 
only half their work was done 1 

Paul Binkert, a youth from Switzer¬ 
land in charge of work here, spoke of 
their efforts to relieve the monotony of 
digging and hauling by discussions. 
But the men are often so tired that they 
fall asleep. lie suggested it might be 
wiser to work shorter hours and devote 
the remaining time to discussing im¬ 
portant world problems, about which 
notice would be given in advance. 
How necessary social changes can be 
brought about without violence would 
- be a good topic to begin on, he thinks. 

Within the next few months the 
I V S P must make up its mind as to 
how it caii best meet the needs of the 
juniors clamouring for admittance to 
its services. The type of heavy manual 
labour done requires a man’s strongest 
muscles, yet there are hundreds of 
schoolboys eager and anxious to do 
vigorous, serious, character-testing work 
for peace. 

Scdbcrgli School in Yorkshire has not 
waited for the I V S P to take them 
in ; they have formed a small group 
of their own and found their own job of 
work—fitting up a camping site for 
boys from the slums. 

Work in Other Lands 

Rudolph Oligati brought news of the 
four services conducted last summer in 
Switzerland and the one at Robinson, 
France. Professor John Harvey of 
Leeds gave an account of his journey 
to Spain last October. As soon as it is 
possible to set to work repairing the 
ruin caused by the cruel war in Spain the 
I V S P expects to find ways to be useful 
there. 

Pierre Ccresolc, the founder of the 
movement, is again on his way to India 
to continue the work of reconstruction 
he has undertaken in the earthquake 
area of Bihar. 

The spirit of the meeting was that of 
a great cooperative international family. 
We arc glad to know that this family 
is so bravely holding its own in a world 
that seems, for the time being, deter¬ 
mined to deny the golden rule of world¬ 
wide brotherhood. 


December 12 , 198 $ 

Little News Reel 

Schumann’s daughter Eugenie has 
celebrated in Switzerland her 85th 
birthday. 

Two grandchildren of Keats’s sister 
Fanny were last heard of living in 
Madrid. 

| Hospital W r eelc, the combined appeal 
of 77 voluntary London hospitals, has 
been fixed for the week before the 
Coronation. 

I 

H M cruiser Carlisle is to carry mails 
and stores to Tristan da Cunha next 
February. 

•Owing to the continual piling up of 
beach drift Spurn Head is gradually 
projecting farther into the sea and the 
lighthouse is being left farther inland, j 

Over 50,000 miles of new- roads have 
been built this year in Russia, and 
770,000 miles of local roads now link 
lip the villages of the Soviet Union. 

Peter Puck acknowledges from a- 
reader in Lytliam St Anne’s 117 Bun 
Pennies, which he is passing on to the 
Sister Housekeeper at King’s College 
Hospital. 


THE KING'S ENGLAND 

Arthur Mee’s New Book oi 
the Nation 

: On sale today are the first four volumes 
of the Editor's ntw survey of England’s 
toivns, cities, and villages: 

i‘. Enchanted Land 7s 6d 

2. Kent 10s Gd 

3. Warwickshire 7s 6d 

1 . Lancashire 7 s 6d 

Published by Ilodder and Stoughton and sold 
everywhere'. 

SHALL THE GANGSTERS INHERIT 
THE EARTH? 

Unless the free democracies of the 
world arc prepared to take the same 
risks for justice, peace, and freedom as 
others are prepared to take for the fruits 
of aggression the gangsters will inherit 
the earth. Lady Violet Bonlum-Carter- 


Things Seen 

I A woman sitting comfortably in her 
car obstructing a narrow lane. 

i A hen chasing a rabbit from a field at 
Wells in Somerset. 

An uncxplodcd shell from a Zeppelin 
raid in the war lying in a tree at Dalling- 
ton, Nortliants. 

i A London milkman filling a milk can 
over a drain. 


Things Said 

All, these dictators 1 They make great 
burdens grievous to be borne and bind 
them to men’s backs. 

Mr Winston Churchill 

I am not one who believes there will 
be war tomorrow or the following day. 
The big dogs arc only barking, but big 
dogs do not like to fight one another. 

. j General Smuts 

jWc have learned the glories of in¬ 
dependence ; let us learn the glories of 
interdependence. President Roosevelt 

Four great_ multiple London papers 
miss history because their keynote is the 
sensational, the vicious, and the criminal. 

Mr Ernest Brown M P 

Ko British war horses used abroad 
will in future be sold to local inhabitants. 

Finance Secretary of War Office 

The Governrhcnt of the Spanish 
Republic is aiming to maintain the Par¬ 
liamentary regime of the Republic. 

Prime Minister of Spain 
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Playground Map • Ploughing in Kent • 


A Giant Leaf 




A Pastoral Frieze —A striking silhouotto caught by the camera near Sittingbourne in Kent 
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Victoria Regia Water-Lily—Tho structure of the giant leaf of this plant 
gave Sir Joseph Paxton his Idea for the construction of the Crystal Palace 


... 


The World at Their Feet—A map of the world pninted on tho playground and model ships and planes 
give extra interest to the geography lesson at an Oxford school. North is on tho right of the picture 


IT £ Vi-x-V > 7. : V .v :> > : 

For tho Children’s Hour- Miss Roso Tomplo, a niccn of tho Archbishop of 
York, who has joined the Bi3C and will be hoard from London Regional 


Swinging the Compass—A plane at Croydon on the compass 
bed, a turntable used when making compass adjustments 
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THE LITTLE BRIDE IN 
THE GOLD CLOAK 

A Princess’s Daughter 
Laid To Rest 

In Brummana, in the Lebanon 
district of Syria, there has been laid 
to rest a lady whose royal and generous 
heart had'endeared her to people of 
many races. 

Although Mary Bell Saalmuller had 
lived in Brummana for Co years she was 
not a Syrian, Iicr father was John 
Bell, adviser and friend of King Theodore 
of Abyssinia, and her mother was 
Theodore’s daughter, Princess Worfnash 
Asfa Yilma. . 

Mary was born in 1853 in Debra Tabor, 
five years before Theodore was crowned 
king. The coronation year saw the 
arrival in Abyssinia of two missionaries 
from Switzerland. One of them was 
that remarkable man Theopliilus Wald- 
mcicr, the other Carl Saalmuller. 

Married to a Missionary 

Theopliilus Waldmeier married Mary’s 
sister Susan, and in a few years it was 
arranged that Mary should marry Carl. 
But those were troublous days. Theo¬ 
dore himself had taken the throne by 
force, and others sought by force to 
take it from him. There was a rebellion, 
and in defending the king John Bell 
lost his life. The revolt was quelled, and 
the king did what ho could for the 
daughter of his lost friend. He himself 
gave her away at her wedding to the 
missionary, arid gave her, too, a won¬ 
derful cloak embroidered in pure gold 
and fastened with a gold clasp. 

Poor little bride (she was only thirteen 
years old), she can have found this mag¬ 
nificence of little comfort. The king 
had sent a letter to Queen Victoria 
asking for help in driving the Egyptians 
back from his northern frontier, but had 
received no answer. This seemed to him 
an insult, and, unlike a later Abyssinian 
ruler who appealed to Europe in vain, he 
determined to be revenged. 

The Defeat of King Theodore 

The English consul was imprisoned, 
and tlie missionaries also. The envoy 
who brought the delayed answer from 
England was similarly treated. Requests 
to release them, were followed by an 
ultimatum, which was defied. It was not 
until the next year that the prisoners 
were released by Lord Napier with an 
army which defeated Theodore’s forces. 
Theodore lost his life in the battle. 

The missionaries had to find another 
field. Waldmeier went to Syria, and 
presently started schools for boys and 
girls in Brummana on his own respon¬ 
sibility. These schools were adopted 
by the Society of Friends, which 
Waldmeier had joined in 1874, and two 
years later Carl Saalmuller decided to 
join his friend there. 

Noble Work in Syria 

So Mary came to Syria, to make it 
her home for the rest of a long and busy 
life. She was not merely the wife of a 
missionary : she had her own enterprise, 
a convalescent home. Presently this 
became a well-known meeting-place for 
missionaries in the Near East. Even 
through the war it remained open. The 
military officials who visited Brummana 
made it a little easier than it would 
otherwise have been for Mary to get 
supplies, and from her stores she pro¬ 
vided a big pot of soup every day for less 
fortunate neighbours. 

The old lady became ill in the summer, 
and for three months was often in great 
pain. But, as befitted a king’s grand¬ 
daughter, she never complained or 
spoke impatiently, but only rejoiced in 
ttie goodness of God and in the fact that 
her daughters from Majorca , and Nice 
were able to join the third daughter with 
her in Brummana for the summer. 
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SALUTE FOR 
PEACE 
Mr Roosevelt To 
the Americas 

President Roosevelt saluting the 
members of the American Families of 
Nations at Buenos Aires asked them: 
" Can we,' tlie Republics of the New 
World, help the Old World to avert the 
catastrophe which impends ? Yes, I am 
confident that we can." 

We take the following passages from 
President Roosevelt's speech : 

I am profoundly convinced that plain 
people • everywhere in the civilised 
world wish to live in peace 011c with 
another, and still leaders and Govern¬ 
ments resort to war.. 

We have learned by hard experience 
that peace, like other great privileges, 
can be obtained only by hard and pains¬ 
taking effort. 

We know that vast armaments arc 
rising on every side and that the work 
of creating them employs men and 
women by millions. It is natural for us 
to conclude that such employment is 
false employment. 

Nations guilty of these follies inevit¬ 
ably face the day either when their 
weapons of destruction must bo used 
against tlicir neighbours or when an 
unsound economy, like a house of cards, 
will fall apart. 

There is No Profit in War 

It is no accident that the nations 
•which have carried the process of erect¬ 
ing trade barriers farthest arc those 
which proclaim most loudly that they 
require war as an instrument of their 
policy. It is no accident that because 
of these suicidal policies and the suffering 
attending them many of their people 
have come to believe with despair that 
the price of war seems less than the 
price of peace. 

' Let no man or woman forget that 
there is no profit in war. Sacrifices in 
the cause of peace arc infinitely small 
compared with the holocaust of war. 

Wo took from our ancestors a great 
dream. We here offer it back as a great 
unified reality. Wo offer hope for peace 
and more abundant life to the peoples 
of the whole world. 

Mr Roosevelt concluded with an 
appeal that they should all affirm their 
faith in God, for the faith of the 
Americas lay in the spirit: 

In 'that faith and spirit we xvill have 
peace over the Western World. In that 
faith and spirit we will all watch and 
guard our hemisphere-. In that faith and 
.spirit may we also, with God’s help, offer 
hope to our brethren overseas. 


BINDING A BOOK TO LAST 
1000 YEARS 

At the British Museum they have 
bound the Codex Sinaiticus to last 
another thousand years. 

Mr Cockerell, who undertook the task, 
has had many difficulties. The vellum 
leaves made of sheepskin were much 
torn at the edges. The manuscript was 
in detached bundles of leaves, with sonic 
single ones. 

Tl\c leaves have been mended, the 
vellum softened, stretched, and flattened, 
and the Codex Sinaiticus will now go 
down the centuries, in two volumes, 
bound in white goatskin leather between 
boards of English oak. 


TICK-T0CK 

Oil the wall of an Afrikander farmer’s 
house in Rabonie the pendulum of an 
ancient clock is swinging backward 
and forward in its gilt case as it has 
done for nearly 300 years. 

It started life in Holland in 1666, and 
the only time the clock has stopped 
within Jiving memory is when the 
farmer ran out of the mosquito oil he 
uses to keep it working smoothly. 


’t Newspaper 

Mr Price & His Money 

Spending It Weil 

A long-headed Yorkshireman, Mr 
II. P. Price of Ilklcy, has given £20,000 
to tlie Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, which has its home in Chatham 
House. 

International affairs concern every¬ 
body now, when no nation can dwell in 
splendid isolation, and Mr Price, who 
gave another ^20,000 for education to 
Bradford Grammar School, can see the 
need for another kind of education for all. 

His gift will go to establish a chair 
of International Economics. Intelligent 
manufacturers, like this head of a 
Yorkshire firm of tailors, know that 
tlicir trade wants foreign markets as well 
as sales at home. International Econo¬ 
mics will study for them wages and 
prices and hours of labour abroad as 
well as in our own country. 

PATRIOTS BY FORCE 

Extraordinary Compulsion 
in Germany 

Ilerr Hitler is binding German citizens 
to the Fatherland with hoops of steel. 

A series of new regulations just issued 
arc more like handcuffs than laws for 
reasonable people. 

Any German who takes or leaves pro¬ 
perty abroad will be punished by death, 
and liis property will be confiscated. 

As he would then not bo in a position 
to enjoy it the second penalty would 
not seem to matter much to him ; but 
his family would suffer for his un¬ 
patriotic act, so they may lie expected 
to restrain him in time. If the criminal 
manages to get abroad with the property 
ho will be punished whenever Germany 
can get hold of him. 

This is Ilerr Hitler’s way of making 
patriots by compulsion. 


OUR OLDEST TWINS? 

The C N is sorry it must ask Mrs 
Whitclock and Mrs Harrison, the Leeds 
twins, to take a back seat. 

On their 80th birthday we greeted 
them as probably the oldest twins in the 
country, but now we hear of Mrs Sarah 
Wharmby of Blackpool and her sister 
Mrs Eliza Thorp of Mosslcy, who arc 84. 

They arc both widows, and Mrs Thorp 
has been an invalid for tlie last few years; 
but her sister teaches in the Bible Class, 
and even acted in a play last year when 
tlie North Shore Methodists produced 
The Village Wedding. 

We dare not say that Mrs Wharmby 
and Mrs Thorp arc our oldest twins, but 
who knows of older in this country ? 


PETER RABBIT LOOKS IN 

Peter Rabbit poked a twitching nose 
into the C N office the other day. 

“ Don’t forget to remind my old 
friends to buy my Christmas Cards for 
the Invalid Children’s Aid Association. 
Same price—twopence each. Get them 
from the same address : Hon. Angela 
Baring, Itchen Stoke Manor, Alrcsford, 
Hants. Can’t stop. Goodbye." 

" Hi, Peter ! ” we called, but ho bad 
gone, and out of the window wc saw a 
white tail bobbing through the traffic. 


THE WAY TO DO THINGS 

The Scottisli miners of West Wcmyss 
in Fifcsliire have mostly got plenty of 
work to do, but that has not stopped 
them from making a village playground. 

After their day’s work down below 
they started up above with pick and 
shovel, and they have turned two acres 
of waste ground into a beautiful little 
playing park. All. was done- for love. 


Drink on the Road 

While I sit here, people who are convicted of 
driving under the influence of drink will have 
one penalty only—imprisonment. 

Mr Justice Humphreys at Stafford Assizes 
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A FINE THING TO BE 
A PARLIAMENT MAN 

One of Them Calling 

Tlie Stationery Office lias just issued the 
first volume of a History of Parliament. Each 
volume costs £2, and there will be forty. 

In tiiis book is tlie story of Parliament’s 
growth for 650 years, the achievements of 
eacli period, and tlie biographies of every 
member known. 

Colonel Wedgwood, tlie editor, rightly feels 
that it is a glorious tiling to be a Parliament 
man, and says so in tlie introduction, from 
which we take tlie following. 

The man who steps into the English 
Parliament (I10 says) takes his place in a 
procession which has been filing by 
since the birth of English history. Men 
with long swords and short daggers were 
his predecessors as they rode to Westmin¬ 
ster over Dunsmorc Heath, drinking ale 
in the taverns of Coventry andTowccstcr. 

Men with spiked shoes disputed loudiy 
in the ternis he still uses about tlie 
insolence of York and the profusion of 
Warwick.. In slashed breeches and 
rulled collars they denounced the Bishop 
of Rome and clamoured for the intern¬ 
ment of all recusants. The country was 
going to the dogs under Cromwell just 
as it was under Gladstone, as the mem¬ 
bers walked two and two in a Palace 
Yard that was New in 1600. York or 
Lancaster, Protestant or Catholic, Court 
or Country, Roundhead or Cavalier, 
Whig or Tory, Liberal or Conservative, 
Labour or National—they all fit into 
that long pageant that no other country 
in the world can show, 

And they one and all pass on the 
same inextinguishable torch—burning 
brightly or flickering—to the next men 
in the race, while freedom and experience 
ever grow. These men who have gone 
by, who have had the glimmer, of the 
torch on them for a little time, arc those 
whose acts and minds I want to rescue 
from oblivion, and in so doing to rein¬ 
carnate tlie Parliaments which made us. 

I A GREAT LADY 

Queen in Her Own Right 

Another link with the great Victorians 
has been broken now that Margaret, 
Ranee of Sarawak, has left her last 
home in England. 

This beautiful old lady of 87 looked 
like a queen, and had been a queen, 
before she became a queen in voluntary 
exile in England. She came of an old 
French family, and her great-great¬ 
grandfather, the Marquis dc Rastignac, 
had been guillotined in the French 
Revolution, so that one could almost 
say of her that she was a link with tho 
days of Marie Antoinette. But by 
successive marriages her name when her 
family came to live in England was 
Margaret de Windt. 

As a girl of 18 she met her cousin 
Charles Brooke, whom distant Sarawak 
had made its Rajah, and nearly 70 years 
ago consented to go back with him to 
his Far Eastern kingdom as iris wife. 
Rajah' Brooke and the Ranee his queen 
are part of the story of the mid-19th 
century. In Sarawak she lived, with an 
interval of some years spent in England, 
forthclarger part of her early married life. 

It was not an easy position for her. 
Sarawak bent a loyal and obedient 
head to Sir Charles Brooke, tho Rajah, 
because he was the rightful successor 
to " the grpat Sir James Brooke, the 
first Rajah, who made Sarawak a peace¬ 
ful and prosperous land, but they could 
.not understand the bright and lively 
young lady who was his wife. Yet she 
won her way with them by virtue of 
that endearing charm and spirit which 
drew everyone to her when she at last 
came home again to England. 

She loved music and art and good 
talk ; and Cornwall, where she livcd^ 
at: Lelant near St- Ives, for some time, 
will remember her always for the fine 
old stone crosses she rescued. Some 
of'them stand there almost like stones 
to her me'mory, near Lelant Church. 
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How To Be Happy 
At Christmas 

Our Absent Guests 

To invite your guests to dinner and 
never to expect them to come, and not 
even to want them, sounds odd, but 
this is what tlio Vicar of St James’s at 
Selby is hoping to do on December 29. 
It is one of the loveliest things we have 
heard of for a long time. 

The idea is that the people of Selby 
shall attend a dinner in the Standering 
Hall. They will pay one-and-thrcepcnce 
each, though all they will get for their 
money will be pea-soup, dry bread, and 
a cup of tea or water—the sort of 
menu the unemployed of Jarrow may 
expect every day if they- are lucky. 
Those who attend the Selby dinner (if' 
it is worth calling a dinner) will be 
known as the hosts of 500 Jarrow un¬ 
employed who will meet in their own 
town at the same hour, and will be 
regarded as the guests of Selby’s hosts. 

It makes us glad to think they arc to 
sit down with the Rector of Jarrow to 
roast beef and vegetables, Christmas 
pudding and fruit, and tea, 'coffee, or 
cocoa. Both dinners will be followed 
by a concert, and at Selby Colonel 
Ropncr will propose a toast to Our 
Absent Guests, and at Jarrow the chair¬ 
man will propose Our Absent Hosts. 

Has ever the spirit of Christmas found 
more beautiful expression ? 


SHE SLEPT AMID STARS 

A discovery of great importance to 
antiquarians has been made among the 
Southern Urals. 

Workmen have come upon what is 
said to be the Turkoman grave of a 
young girl who lived about 1400 years 
ago. She was evidently of noble birth. 

Buried in rich garments, she wore, an 
ornate headdress enriched with pure 
gold, silver lockets, and a veil covering 
her from head to foot, its folds studded 
with tiny silver stars. A bronze spoon 
and a knife were close at hand. 


War and the table 

The Oranges From Spain 

Wireless and the newspapers make 
us all sadly aware of the existence of 
a state of war in Spain. 

We arc to have more direct and 
personal evidence on the subject—a 
shortage of the three kinds of oranges 
with which, in happier times, that 
beautiful land supplies us. 

She sends us a fine mandarin orange, 
an improved fruit which she originally 
obtained from China ; and the famous 
bitter Seville orange from which we 
make marmalade, and whose skin 
becomes the candied-peel of our calces. 
Finally there is the ordinary Spanish 
orange, due now as the supplies cease 
from Brazil and South Africa. 

What will happen to the Spanish 
crop, with its cultivators called to the 
war, nobody can guess. 


WHAT A SCHOOL PARTY WILL SEE 

The Imperial Institute lias organised 
a tour of South Africa by English 
schoolboys. 

The committee of the Institute is 
known as the School Empire Tour 
Committee, and Mr J. Randall, the 
well-known educationist, is to be in 
charge of the party. 

The tour is duo to begin soon after 
Christmas, and the • party will arrive' 
in the Union about the second week 
of January. From Capetown they will- 
travel for four months and .will visit 
the Western Province, Kimberley, farms 
in Natal and the Transvaal, Johannes¬ 
burg, and the famous golden Rand, 
the. ancient ruins of Zimbabwe, Salis¬ 
bury, Bulawayo, and the Victoria Falls. 


LOST 

A chicken-skin fan made in Italy 
200 years ago, and recently stolen from 
Basingstoke Museum, 

A handsome iron gate which was once 
at the castle of the Danish kings, and 
is now believed to bo in Scotland. 


Tyneside Means 
Business 

The Best is Yet To Be 

By a Northern Correspondent 

A booklet issued by the Tyneside 
Industrial Development Board makes 
us sure that Newcastle’s great days are 
ahead. 

Telling the world in English, French, 
and German of the possibilities of this 
area, it shows plainly that Tyneside 
means business. There is no sad note. 
There is no complaint for all the bitter 
years that have been so bravely lived 
through by tens of thousands. There is 
only the determination to persevere. 

Less than 100 years ago the Tyne was 
a shallow salmon river only six feet deep 
at the mouth. Now it is 30 feet at low 
tide, navigable for 14 miles, and is linked 
with over 120 acres of docks to which 
come ships from the ends of the earth. 
With its factory sites, its abundant 
water supply, its coal and electricity and 
gas for power and light, this area of 14 
municipalities ready to welcome every 
industry is striving to make a bid for 
world trade anti economic expansion. 

We confidently believe that for New¬ 
castle and the industrial area around the 
best is yet to be. ■ 

A RABBIT TAKES A RIDE 

A motorist in South Africa was 
driving along a road when he saw a 
rock rabbit in front of him. 

Ho sounded liis horn but the rabbit 
took no notice. The motorist drew up 
and threw a stone gently at the rabbit, 
but it refused to move. Then it jumped 
round and disappeared under the car. 
The driver continued his journey to 
Beaufort West, fifty miles away, and 
great was his surprise when, on arriving, 
lie found the rabbit sitting comfortably 
on the petrol tank at the back of the car. 

The rabbit has been presented to a 
school zoo. 


The Hansom Tower 

Built By the Inventor of 
the Hansom Cab 

As we announced last week, a warning 
lias been given to airmen to avoid the 
imperilled spire of the old church at 
Louth, which is 294 feet high. In an 
appeal for funds it is stated to be the 
loftiest in the kingdom. 

But wc know of one higher, that of 
St Walburge’s at Preston, which is 
305 feet, said to be the loftiest raised 
in England since the Reformation. 

The name of its architect has been 
spoken by millions who never knew that 
lie built it, for he was Joseph Aloysius 
Hansom, inventor of the cab called by 
his surname. Son of a carpenter, he 
became an architect of skill without 
luck. He built Birmingham town hall, 
but, having stood as guarantee for the 
contractors, was made bankrupt. 

He founded the first newspaper 
devoted to building, blit owing to lack 
of'funds had to leave it to others. A 
company promised him ^10,000 for his 
cab, but failed, and ^300 was all he 
derived from the most popular vehicle 
in the world before the coming of 
motor-cars. 

But not all his work brought failure ; 
lie built churches in many of our chief 
towns, in France, in Australia, and in 
South America, and houses which still 
beautify rural scenes in England. St 
Walburgc’s was his highest and most 
beautiful spire, and lie must not be 
denied the credit due to him for it. 

THE TELEPHONE DOG 

Bob is a blue cattle dog who lives in 
Sydney, and his master has to spend 
much time travelling. 

Every night Mr Wright rings up 
his homo. Bob bounds on to a sofa 
as soon as he hears the ring and waits 
for the receiver to be put to his ear. 
He hears his master’s voice, harks 
contentedly, and wags his tail ; then 
he trots off to his kennel for the night. 



CANADA'S AERIAL SURVEY 
During a recent period of 12 
months’ the survey planes of 
Canadian Airways photographed 
13,000 square miles of territory. 
Untapped regions in the north¬ 
west and much forest land were 
-photographed, and elsewhere the 
most suitable positions for new 
power-stations were found 


ICELAND 


STUDYING SEA 
CONDITIONS 
A Soviet expedition is 
oing to the Greenland J 


SPITSBERGEN ( 
GREENLAND 
SEA 


GREENLAND 


CONQUERING DROUGHT 
The diggingof 900 small artificial 
lakes for irrigating farms in the 
Azov-Black Sea territory is nearly 
completed. Next year more 
than 3000 lakes will be made 
in the eastern part-of the area 

II 


BIGGER WRANGEL 
The Soviet administrator of. 
Wrangel Island, who has just 
returned to Moscow after spend¬ 
ing a year on the island, reports 
that Wrangel, thought to have an 
area of 7000 square miles, is at 
least three times as big. 

Wrangel 
Island CD 


STATUE FOUND 
In a large tern pie being 
excavated at Gizeh has 
been found a statue 
of Queen Tia, wife 
of Amenhotep M 
Names of many 
pharaohs appear in 
the temple, which was 
built in honour of the 
Sphinx. 

^Montevideo 

FALKLAND'S MAIL SERVICE 
Beginning in the New Year the 
Falkland Islands are to have a 
monthly mail service between the’ 
capital. Port Stanley, and Monte- 
cai tfi AMn video in Uruguay, where liners 
IS N for England will be met. The 
steamer for the monthly service 
is now on the way from London. 



AFRICA 


END OF A FAMOUS TREE 
A fierce gale has uprooted the 
famous Livingstone tree near 
Kuruman in Cape Province. The 
tree was an almond, and it is said 
that beneath its branches David 
Livingstone proposed to Mary 
Moffat, who became his wife. 


COLLECTING INSECTS 
Miss L. E. Cheesman, an entomo¬ 
logist, is returning to London 
after spending 10 months in the 
wilds of New Guinea seeking 
specimens. Miss Cheesman sent 
to the British Museum 300 fish, 
500 reptiles, and 20,000 insects. 


I 
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The Chief Scout Speaks 

'There is a lot of talk going 
on just now about physical 
education, and I have been asked 
what arc we doing about it in 
the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides 
movements. 

Well, I can only say that for 
the past 25 years we have been 
working on a simple common- 
sense method in that line, and 
that we have had very gratifying 
results from it. 

The movements started 28 years 
ago with.the object of developing 
in the rising generation two 
qualities, Character and Health. 

These objects arc carried out 
by methods such as appeal to 
the youngsters, and thus get 
them to a large extent to educate 
themselves. Wc have never had 
reason to alter those aims, and 
today we have a membership in 
the British movements of 950,000 
Scouts and 730,000 Girl Guides. 

In directing their attention to 
Health training we don’t want to 
make the little beggars worried 
about ailments, so we explain 
that the object of the training 
is to make them fit to undertake 
strenuous games and compe¬ 
titions and Scouting activities. 
To this end they have, as a first 
step, to build up their health 
and strength, and this is to be 
done through self-care and exer¬ 
cise, all done in the open air as 
far as possible and without the 
need for gymnasia or elaborate 
apparatus. 

We only use collective parade 
drill exercises for public displays. 
They are, of course, spectacular 
and convey to many people the 
impression of being the best 
physical training ; but collective 
mass instruction does not fully 
meet the question of physical 
education of the individual. 

■In training boys, very many of 
whom arc under-nourished, we 
cannot employ the same methods 
as those used in the army on 
well-fed, sound, and fully-formed 
men. Our idea rather is to induce 
each boy, especially the slacker 
or the backward boy, to become 
athletic-minded, and in his own 
interest and as his duty to his 
Creator to be individually re¬ 
sponsible for his own health. 

Physical training, where car¬ 
ried out as education, helps 
materially to develop Character. 

Our national character is in 
some danger in these days owing 
to the influence of foreign films, 
slackness due to unemployment, 
mass hypnotism, hysterical wor¬ 
ship of film stars, looking-on at 
paid players, notoriety seeking, 
general unrest and its evils, so 
that character training is another 
important subject for education. 
But that, as Kipling would say, 
is another story. Bailcn-Powell 


\mmm 

The Editor s Table 

1 

liiii 

John Carpenter House, London 

4 


above the hidden waters of the ancient River 


THE EDITORS WINDOW 

Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 

FROM*MY WINDOW 


Tribute 

CjTiix there come in tributes to the 
esteem in which King George 
was held by all the world. 

One of them has just reached the 
National Memorial Fund from two 
foreigners who do not give their 
names but send £ 10. The sender 
says he does not know if contributions 
from foreign guests are at all welcome, 
but he and his wife would like to 
contribute within their limited means. 

lie adds that they do so if only to 
show how much they enjoyed the 
hospitality of our wonderful country. 
© 
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The Missing M Ps 

yjty e have often commented on the 
indifference to the privilege of 
voting exhibited by some of our 
citizens. What of our Parliament men ? 

On December 1 a Government Bill 
of very great importance, prohibiting 
the carrying of arms to Spain by 
British ships, passed Second Reading, 
■which is the main opportunity to vote 
for or against a measure on principle, 
and the total votes were 371, so that as 
many as 244 members did not vote on 
so important an occasion. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

of the clothing 
have come to a 
wage agreement. Adopted 
new measures. 

0 

gTAiir duty. Marking’ Time. 

0 

gome people arc very fond of onions. 
Others sniff at them. 

0 

Jn a Pembrokeshire village cows walk 
into the school. The mistress says 
she will have 



JVJembers 
trade 



Mother Goose—By J. R. Monsell 

© 

Imagination in Fleet Street 

From notes on Christinas presents : 
pOR friends to whom wc want to 
give some token of our friendship 
I am a firm believer in the good old 
stand-by—handkerchiefs. 

© 

Whose Cottage is it Now ? 

W imN Captain Cook’s cottage was 
removed from Great Ayton to 
Australia for the Melbourne Centenary 
we thought the village had sold its 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 

The C N’s misgivings have been 
justified. Fir Russell Grimwade, who 
bought it for transportation, lias 
almost come to think with us. Re¬ 
turning from a trip abroad he found 
that the Melbourne Parks Council had 
made a hole between the lower room 
and the old stable, so that visitors to the 
relic could more easily pass in and out. 

The council excuses its action on 
the ground of public safety, but the 
new open door is only a step in the 
wrong direction. Wc may next expect 
electric lighting and central heating 
in the cottage to make it more 
attractive to sightseers. 

© 

The Pearls 

If the diver were to think of the 
jaws of the crocodile he would never 
find the pearls. Sadi the Persian 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If golfers have 
tee parties 


to teach them 
a lesson. 

0 

An engine- 
driver has 
written a 
book. Had a 
train of 
thought. 

0 

English 
people are 
not fond of 
drilling.- Find 
it boring. 

0 

A MOUSE, is 
the last 
thing one 
would expect to find in an aeroplane, 
says a writer. Surely he would be more 
surprised to find a hippopotamus. 

0 

The cheeky office boy usually makes bis 
way. Sometimes it is tlic way out. 
0 

A woman should get a man’s pay, says 
a speaker. lie won’t always let her. 
0 

A dealer says be is going 
all out for television. It 
would be cosier to have it 
indoors. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 

CjoiiEBODY unknown has given £ 1060 
X-ray equipment to East Grinstead 
Hospital. 

unknown Jew has given £ 10,000 to 
London Hospital.. 

"pm last idle yard on the Clyde is busy 
again. 

Hampshire woman has left her 
house and. farm to Paddington 
Green Children’s Hospital. 

r jpiiE Tail-Waggers Club has given 
£ 1200 to provide dogs for the blind. 

JUST AN. IDEA 
The shortcomings in people arc 
usually much easier to see than the really 
fine qualities, hut it is the fine qualities 
which are best worth looking for. 
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We Ask For Peace 

TY/e ask for Peace, 0I1 Lord ! 

Tlry children ask Thy 
Peace ; 

Not what the world calls rest, 
That toil and care should cease, 
That through bright sunny hours 
Calm Life should fleet away, 

And tranquil night should fade 
In smiling day ; 

It is not for such Peace that we 
Would pray. 

w ask for Peace, oh Lord ! 

j Yet not to stand secure, 
Girt round with iron pride, 
Contented to endure : 

Crushing the gentle strings 
That human hearts should know, 
Untouched by other’s joy 
Or other’s woe ; 

Thou, oh dear Lord, wilt never 
teach us so. 

Jx is Thine own, oh Lord, 

Who toil while others sleep, 
Who sow with loving care 
What other hands shall reap : 
They lean on Thee entranced, 

In calm and perfect rest. 

Give us that Peace, oh Lord, 
Divine and blest, 

Thou keepest for those hearts 
who love Thee best. 

Adelaide Anne Proctor 
© 

Is it Peace in Your 
House, Ba William? 

jyjABEL Siiaw has again given us one 
of her lovely glimpses into the 
child mind in her latest book for this 
Christmas on childhood in Africa. 

Who could resist the tiny African 
baby christened Mary Livingstone 
when she reached the school at 
Mbercshi ? At death's door at that 
lime, she soon became the light and 
life of -the household, one ray of 
sunshine with her sweet ways and her 
peck of mischief. Listen to her with 
Ba William, she the four-year-old, he 
the'village carpenter: 

Is it peace in your house, Ba William? 
Yes, Mary; anil is it peace with you? 
Yes, Ba William, hut it would he 
lovely peace if I had a little table and 
chair just big enough for me ; you could 
make them, couldn't you ? 

Mary learns the difference between 
right and wrong, and also the joy of 
giving as well as receiving, and it comps 
as something of a shock that in tlijs 
giving it is “ to make gifts for little 
children in England who live in the 
city; of the King and are sometimes 
cold and hungry.” 

Mama Sabin, who has been the- 
photographer in this book, has helped 
very much to the understanding of 
little Mary and her ways. Those 
wishing to follow this intriguing little 
life farther may do so in Mabel Shaw’s 
“ Treasure of Darkness,” published by 
Longmans at five'shillings. 

• ; • © 

Today and Yesterday 

I don’t think much of a man who is 
not wiser today than he was yesterday. 

Abraham Lincoln 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE 
HARTFORD TUNNELLER 


The Great Man and the 
Small Mollusc 

Dart/ord tunnel begins, and we may 
wonder if those beginning it remember a 
great man ivho died Sy years ago this 
Saturday and discovered the secret of their 
tunnelling not far from where they work, 

Engineers are proceeding apace with 
the early stages of the Dartfonl tunnel 
which is to link Kent with the Essex 
side of the Thames, and we wonder how 
many of the workmen engaged on it 
realise that the grand secret from which 
all river tunnels have sprung.'as well as 
the making of our tube railways, dawned 
upon a great foreigner a few miles 
away, at Chatham. 

Never wa? there a mare wonderful 
example of triumph won from tragedy. 
Marc Isambard Brunei, a Frenchman 
who, fleeing from the Involution, had 
been to America to serve as engineer-in¬ 
chief in New York, came back to 
England to marry a Devonshire girl he 
had fallen in love with during a visit, 
and brought 'with him a mind which 
was one of the most extraordinary 
magazines of ideas ever known. 

A Man of Many Inventions 

Tlie number and variety of his 
inventions, for private industry as 
well as for the navy and army, were 
too many to bo recounted here, but 
such was his genius that he was en¬ 
trusted by the Government with great 
works at Woolwich and Chatham. 

It was while busy in the dockyard at 
Chatham that he examined some timber 
which had been riddled by that terror 
of seamen the Teredo, a fearful soft- 
bodied creature, varying in length from 
three inches to three feet, which tunnels 
timber with the two razor-like shells at 
the front of its body, and, entering the 
wood, gives birth to many of its kind, 
eventually destroying the timber, sinking 
a ship, or riddling the wooden defences 
of a harbour. 

Many a fair wooden ship sunk without 
trace is supposed to have been ruined 
by these creatures, ot whose destructive 
habits men have been writing since 
Pompeii was a holiday home of scholars ; 
but Brunei was tlie first to grasp the 
significance of its action as a plan on 
which to base construction instead ot 
destruction. He saw that the teredo, 
as it tunnels into tlie wood, secretes a 
limy solution which hardens into a 
tunnel so that the surrounding timber 
cannot collapse on it. 

The First Thames Tunnel 

Acting on this method of the teredo, 
lie devised a shield of cast-iron which, 
forced forward by mechanical power, 
excavated tlie earth, men building 
masonry in the hole on the lines of the 
shipworm’s mineral tube. With such a 
shield he began the first Thames tunnel. 

Men mocked at him, and felt their 
jeers justified when, Coo feet having 
been excavated in three years, the river 
broke in and drowned six men, Brunei’s 
own son Isambard being saved only by 
tlie chance that the water washed him 
up the shaft.. But the work went on 
as long as funds lasted, and then for 
seven years it halted for want of money, 
being completed, at a cost of ^500,000, 
nearly 20 years after its inception, 

AH such tunnels are descended from 
that famous venture suggested by the 
boring of a tiny mollusc, examined a few 
miles from where tlie newest wonder in 
under-water tunnelling is now going on. 


Last Month's Weather 


LONDON 

Sunshine , 41 Iirs. 


Rainfall . . 

Dry clays 
Wet days . 
Wettest day 
Warmest day 
Coldest dav . 


79 ins. 

15 
15 
11 tli 
17th 
24th 


RAINFALL 
Falmouth . 5’SG ins. 
South’pton 4 - 37ins. 
Birmingham 2 t >7 ins. 
Tynemouth 279 ins. 
Gorleston . 2*51 ins. 
Chester . 2-48 ins. 
Aberdeen . 1'37 ins. 


LANCASHIRE 

PRIDE 

Arthur Mee's Survey of 
the King’s England 

BY EDWIN SHARPE GREW 

Lancashire, by Arthur Mee, being a new 
volume of the King's England. 1S5 pictures. 
Ys 6d. 

A traveller from the smiling South 
passing through the placid Midlands 
and the hills and dales of Derbyshire 
might aslc himself when he came to the 
black belt girdling Lancashire—is this 
also King’s England ? 

It is indeed, and with Arthur Mee as 
guide and wise philosopher all doubt 
vanishes. Ilis magic wand waves aside 
tlie dark curtain of smoke and shows 
how beauty and strength spring like 
red flowers from the furnaces and 
chimneys. Here, he says, is tlie county 
which has made out of tlie wastes of the 
Fyldc a rugged land of industry, which 
lias dug wealth from barren acres by 
the - sweat of man’s brow, and by its 
faith has moved mountains. By the side 
of a river that was hardly more than a 
triclde it raised the city of Manchester 
to lie the capital of that realm of Cotton¬ 
opolis whose smoking towns spin cotton 
for half the world. In a gap of its sand- 
threatened coast it built up Liverpool 
to be tlie second port of the world. It 
joined these two great creations of its 
industry by a third, the Manchester 
Ship Canal, and so, not in a Hash, but 
by years of unflinching and resolute 
obstinacy, brought all Lancashire into 
touch with the Five Continents. 

The Country Behind the Mills 

But it would not lie Arthur Mee, 
whose penetrating vision secs the 
splendour of such achievements, if iic 
paused on these material tilings. lie 
shows us how in these crowded centres 
of industry, where men toil from morn 
to night and far into tlie night, tlie 
desire for beauty and the love of learning 
for its own sake spring up and flourish. 

It is when wo come to Lancashire’s 
villages with Arthur Mee that we see 
where his heart takes him, whatever his 
head may say. He may cast a backward 
glance at Blackpool, tlie pleasure city 
of tiie million toilers, or at Southport, 
the garden city with the golden sands, 
but it is to the bills and plains of a 
Lancashire untouched by industry that 
lie bids us turn a grateful eye. There is 
Coniston Old Man, the very top of the 
county, and Rivington Pike, and Blcas- 
dale Moor, and Windermere ; and there 
is the vast plain of the l'ylde unchanged 
since ages before tlie Romans. Here, lie 
tells 11s, wc may look at sunsets over 
woods and farms and meadows with a 
church tower standing out against tlie 
golden sky, Tlie King’s England ? Yes, 
but Arthur Mee's England beyond a 
peradventure. 

Walking in the Past 

If on the borders of that.backward 
land lie sees the fruits of wondrous 
enterprise in huge towns and mighty 
industries, his eye seeks lovingly the 
towns and villages which have seen tlie 
world pass by. By busy Furness lie 
bids us pause to dream in the peace of 
Furness Abbey, and look again at. its 
glorious chapter-house. He finds for us 
tlie ruins of Cockersand Abbey lonely by 
the sea, Whalley Abbey in its green 
setting, arid Cartmel with an ancient 
church of splendour. He finds at 
Hcysliam Saxon graves hollowed out of 
the rock and an oratory a thousand 
years older than Liverpool Cathedral; 
and at Bleasdaie the wooden Stone¬ 
henge laid out in the Bronze Age. 

Witli him as ho goes wc tread the way 
that many generations of Lancashire 
men have trod, and such is his persuasive¬ 
ness that their shadows seem to walk 
with him and with us as wc go. 


Monarch is Free 

A Breath of Fresh Air 
For a Pony 

A new arrival at Scotland’s S P C A 
Rest Farm for horses is Monarch, a pit 
pony which lias worked underground in 
a Northumberland colliery for 20 years. 

During all that time Monarch never 
saw the light ot day or felt grass under 
his feet, for never once was lie brought 
to tlie surface. 

A machine now does his work under¬ 
ground, and tlie new management of the 
colliery sent Monarch to the Rest Farm 
to end liis days. Anyone who would 
like to see how happy this old pony is in 
liis first field for 20 years is invited to 
pay a call on him at the Rest Farm at 
Mansfield, Balcrno. 


A HIGHWAYMAN COMES RIDING 

Mr Maurice Naylor lias ridden on 
horseback from Halifax in Yorkshire to 
London and back in less than 11 days. 

Riding along tlie Great Nortli Road, 
he put up at Royston, 40 miles out of 
London, and slept under the roof which 
once sheltered Dick Turpin. But Mr 
Naylor’s ride was not done in haste. 
He took his time, making his journey 
in this old-fashioned style to sec if there 
is any chance of bringing back the riding 
days. 

Ilis report is discouraging. He was 
always able to find stable room for his 
horse, but the roads, lie says, arc not 
suitable tor horses, and it may be long 
before another man takes to the highway 
and rides so far. 


THE LION AND THE MOUSE 

The keeper of the lion house at 
Belfast Zoo had given Mariana, born 
there 15 months ago, a good dinner. 

As lie was passing on the lioness 
flung herself against the bars of the cage 
and began roaring loudly. The keeper 
went back to find her crouching in a 
corner, roaring and growling as if in 
terror, but was quite unable to find a 
cause for her strange behaviour. Coax¬ 
ing her hack to her food, ho left her 
quietly, but a minute later she sprang 
against the bars again and began roaring 
frantically. 

When the keeper went back the 
second time he smiled, The cause of 
the trouble was a mouse which had 
found its way into the cage and was 
calmly nibbling at a crust. 


GOOD HUNTING 

Authorities versed in the subject 
state that wc have as many rats as 
human beings. 

Figures coming to light from results 
attained in last month's Rat Week 
suggest that the official calculation 
greatly under-estimates the number of 
these rodents in our midst. The Rat and 
Sparrow Club at Eynsford in Kent, for 
example, caught no fewer than 5047 rats 
during the week. 

If this is a reliable guide to the whole 
kingdom rats must outnumber human 
beings in this country by nearly two to 
one. Be that as it may, the skill and 
zeal of the villagers have gained them 
a well-deserved special prize from the 
Rural District Council of Dartford. 


THOUSANDS OF OLD LETTERS 

For over 200 years the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel has not 
only preserved all its letters, but has been 
careful to keep the envelopes as well. 

Now it has been realised that the post¬ 
marks and stamps arc of value. Experts 
who have examined them declare they 
are of unique interest, the stamps 
coming from every part of the world. 
There arc about 1 Go,000 letters of last 
century, and about 10,000 posted before 
1800; and it is expected that the 
18th-century envelopes from what were 
then our American colonics will bo the 
most valuable. 


WHY THE BIRDS 
KEEP TOGETHER 

A Myriad Flying as One 

WHAT THE AGES HAVE 
TAUGHT THEM 

An everyday marvel in the flights ol 
flocks of starlings lias been explained 
by Mr Richard Perry, a famous bird¬ 
watcher. 

A flock when rising or settling moves 
with wonderful precision, all the birds 
turning or wheeling or winding in and 
out, doing so as if tiiey were one instead 
of hundreds or thousands. They fly-as 
if at spoken words of command, though 
no body of men however well drilled 
could imitate their precision. 

Other flocks of birds, gulls, swallows 
when migrating, wild geese, or sparrows, 
have the same gift. Why do they never 
clash ? How is it they move as if by 
one impulse directed by a single mind ? 

Mr Perry’s answer is that through 
millions of years they have learned by 
the instinct which guides all their 
actions, from the moment they come 
out of the shell, to imitate one another. 
More-especially docs this happen when 
they arc in numbers together. Each turns, 
curves; dips, rises, .like its neighbour. 

There is another thing to be con¬ 
sidered. How can they do it so un¬ 
erringly when they are in rapid flight ? 
Mr Perry says that time does not mean 
tlie same thing to a bird as to a human 
being. To a bird a second may be split 
into sixty parts as a minute is to us. 
They can act sixty times as quickly. 
Before wo do anything we have to think. 
A bird has no thinking to do : instinct 
tells it. 

Birds have lived 011 the earth millions 
of years longer than man. He has 
reached a certain distance in liis cvolu-' 
tion, but has far from finished. The 
birds have pursued a different path of 
evolution, and have gone as near to per¬ 
fection in it as possible. They have ac¬ 
quired a sense of direction far finer than 
man, and can act many times as quickly. 

THE MAN ABOVE THE 
FRONTIERS 

Famous Pilot Will Not 
Drop Bombs 

The famous Dutch air pilot Viruly, 
whose life is spent in flying to and fro 
between Amsterdam and the Dutch 
Fast Indies, sees Dutch, French, Ger¬ 
man, and English pilots come down 
and chat in amity together; and wonders 
that these same men can be willing to 
drop bombs on the cities from which the 
others come. r 

Viruly has written a number of 
articles in Do Grocnc Amsterdamer 
saying that national differences are not 
worth tlie life of liis own son in a future . 
war, and the Dutch Ministry of Defence 
lias thereupon demanded that he should 
publish in the same paper an assurance 
that lie could be counted on as a reserve 
officer in time of war. 

The habit of military service is in¬ 
grained in the country, where it is 
universal, so Viruly answered Yes, but 
added that it would be against his 
personal opinions. 

However, as he continued to fly over 
all the "towns and peaceful villages he 
felt that he could not rain down a load 
of bombs, and wrote resigning his 
commission. 

To his astonishment lie finds that up 
to tlie present tlie Dutch Government 
has not accepted his resignation, and 
Viruly is still flying to and fro. 

“ Let no day go by,” he writes, 

" without some definite contribution 
to tlie preparation of peace and the 
growth of international friendship. Only 
so can these progress more quickly 
than tlie preparations for war.” 
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A New Tale of the Shirt 

Is it the Laundry’s Fault? 

\Y/e all cry out upon the laundries paper as warps. A tea-cloth whose 
for the damage they do to our border wilted away when placed in the 
clothes and household linen, hut they waterwas found to have been dyed with 

fll'A flQ nvimm ciq oro 4 s\ Imi-tn i- A ^.^.4 *.,. —. a 


are as anxious as we are not to .harm 
our things ; they spend ^io.ooo a year on 
research for preventing such damage. 

For several years they have had 
scientific laboratories, with an experi- 
' mental laundry at Hendon, and now, 
with Sir William.Bragg to open it, they 
have added an extension to their build¬ 
ing and the scope of their operations. 

Tests and research have proved that 
faults which wo attribute to the laundries 
may result from the nature of the 
material of the articles which suffer in 
the wash. A mattress cover which 
became a pulp at its first immersion at 
the' laundry proved on examination by 
scientists to have threads of twisted 


an agent destructive of linen. A shirt 
from whose back the pattern vanished 
was found to have been made of two 
materials, one of them with a dye 
which was not " fast.” Pyjamas which 
shrank in one place only were shown 
to have had a change of weave in the 
material at that point. 

All these faults, the blame for Which 
was laid to'the account of the laundry, 
were the result of dishonest or unskilful 
methods in manufacture. It is a good 
thing, then, that manufacturers and 
dyers arc now co-operating .with the 
laundries by sending samples of new 
wares for - testing before they arc 
placed on the market. 


THE NOISE 
DISEASE 
A Hospital Trying To 
Conquer It 


MAN WANTS MORE OF HIS FRIENDS 


/^alled the friend of man, the horse, 
^ which for over 2000 years has been 
the chief agent in the carriage of goods 
by land, has so rapidly receded in 
importance with the groat multiplication 
of motor vehicles that his virtual extinc-' 
' tion seemed threatened in this country. 

But the tide is turning again ; we now 
find that we have not enough home-bred 
horses. We, who have furnished the 
world with every variety of horse, 
thoroughbred, towering Shire, plump 
Suffolk Punch, fast-trotting weight- 
movers for vans, Shetland ponies for pots 
and for pits, have now actually to import 
horses from Europe. 

..Ilorsc-breeders here have asked that a 
tax shall bo, levied on these imported 
animals, but a Government committee 
which deals with import duties has 
refused this, on the ground that farmers 
and people in towns needing horses 
would be unjustly penalised. So, tax- 
tree, back from the Continent come 


descendants of horses bred here for 
export in days' when we were the 
world’s stud farm. 

An element in the shortage is a terrify¬ 
ing disease, called grass sickness, which 
is slaying horses right and left in 
Scotland. Month after month it con¬ 
tinues, and hundreds of horses have 
fallen victims, but science is unable as 
yet to discover the cause of the malady 
or to devise a cure. 

It is an extraordinary fact that, with 
all our veterinary and botanical know¬ 
ledge, two things are now completely 
balliing us—the sickness which is killing 
Scotland’s horses and the obscure dis¬ 
ease which is destroying our magnificent 
elms, both maladies new to science, or- 
forced upon public notice at last by 
suddenly becoming an epidemic. Per¬ 
haps it was some such malady that 
swept America’s horses out of existence 
and left the New World horseless at the 
time of Columbus’s arrival. 


Greetings in the ffildlng School 


Walking through the streets of 
London, in spite of Mr IIore-Bclisha, 
is still like walking through an en¬ 
gineering shop. 

The new Westminster Hospital is 
going to do something about it; it is to 
be one of the quietest buildings in the 
world. If Westminster politicians will 
not conquer this disease of civilisation, 
Westminster Hospital will act for itself. 

It often happens that when we strike 
certain notes on our piano a vase in the 
room will vibrate. The reason is that 
the shape of that vase makes it suscept¬ 
ible to the vibrations of the wire in the 
piano and the waves it sends into the air. 

Sound Waves and Steel 

Just as sound waves travel through 
the air so they travel through solids, 
though at a greater speed—about 16 
times as fast through steel, for instance. 
Noise, therefore, will be carried very 
quickly from the top to the bottom of a 
steel building. 

This transmission of noise through 
modern steel and concrete buildings lias 
set scientists some pretty problems, 
especially in the case of our new hospitals, 
in which quiet is essential. The builders 
of the new Westminster Hospital are 
using every possible device to eliminate 
noise, and in this connection they have 
to solve a curious phenomenon which is 
akin to the vase and the piano. 

It lias been found that a vibration 
created on one floor will travel upward 
to other floors, skipping some . but 
emerging strongly on the higher floors 
because they happen to respond to the 
same note. The floors skipped, that is 
to say, were not in tune with the floor 
on which the vibration arose. 

Two Floors For Every Room 

To prevent this noise trouble every 
room in the Westminster Hospital is to 
have two floors. The lower floor, carry¬ 
ing the weight, will be of reinforced 
concrete borne on the steel frame in such 
a way that no girders will project below 
(lie ceiling of the room below—a great 
advantage where partitions have to be 
inserted. The upper part of the double 
floor will be made of wood, or any other 
convenient material, and will be isolated 
Jiom (lie lower concrete floor by pads of 
rubber to prevent sounds from passing 
through to (ho room below. All wiring 
and pipes will be hidden in the space 
between these two floors. 

This double-floor principle will also be 
used for the flat roofs of the hospital, in 
order that the air space between the 
two layers shall keep the top rooms front 
absorbing the sun’s heat in summer and 
prevent their warmth from escaping in 
cold weather. 

A Roadway Through the Building 

One other great convenience has 
become -possible by the use of these 
double floors. The hospital is to have a 
covered road from end to end through 
the ground floor of the building so that 
cars and ambulances may unload their 
patients at the nearest point to the 
wards in which they are to lie. Not 
only arc the floor and roof of this road¬ 
way to bo double but also the walls. 
The roadway will thus bo a kind of 
elongated box entirely cut off from 
contact with the main steel structure of 
the hospital. No vibration from the 
vehicles, therefore, will reach the rooms 
below or flic wards above this sound¬ 
proof roadway. 

It seems that the only noise in West¬ 
minster Hospital will Ire (he noise that 
enters through the windows; but this is 
to be shut out as much as possible by the 
use of plate glass or double windows. 


When Smews of Wj 


TI 10 snow 
blossom 


If you want Peace teach it 
to your children 

Give Them the C N 


Ice puddin 
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ter Come To the Alps LET'S DO SOMETHING Christmas Trees From the Forest 


ho menu ? 


RECKLESS 

The Man Who Lives 
With the Very Poor 

A COMMUNITY FOUNDED ON LOVE 

In Africa Albert Schweitzer, the 
philosopher ; in India Vcrricr Elwin, 
the poet—so may we link two great 
lhen whose faith has sent them to live 
among the very poor in order to Give 
them hope. 

Vender lilwin was lecturing in London 
the other day to raise money for his 
work, and those who had not read his 
amusing book (Leaves from the Jungle), 
but had heard vaguely of a '■ Father 
lilwin who lived, in Central India, a life 
like St Francis, were amazed to find 
themselves being addressed by a smiling 
young man in a lounge suit, who made 
them laugh with his account of life 
among tire Gonds and the Baigas, two 
of the most primitive tribes of India. 

The Boys Who Came Back 

He told of the dancing matches when 
one village gets up early and descends 
on another village and starts dancing, 
whereupon the challenged villagers must 
drop everything" and join in the dance. 

He told of the small boy who came 
40 miles to school and was fetched back 
by his father. The boy turned up 
again with two more boys, and this time 
three fathers arrived to retrieve them. 
But it was no good; the boys came 
back, this time bringing their sisters. 

Gond parents arc fond parents. Girls 
are as. welcome in the family as boys, 
and there is no child 'marriage. The 
women are usually the poets and bards 
of the tribe, and one day in the year 
they have the right to beat any man 
they meet till he buys them off with 
presents. Father Elwin says he hides 
indoors that [day, but lie may find a 
cobra or other deadly snake in the 
room with him. Onco'a leopard snatched . 
a dog from under one of the beds, and 
man-eating tigers are a terror by day 
or night. 

Living in Fear 

Tlie Gonds have a great tradition of 
friendship, but, cheerful as they appear 
with their dances and songs, they arc 
living on tlie border-line of starvation 
with fear in their hearts. That is why 
Verrier Elwin and his young Indian 
friend ‘Shamrao Hivale went to live 
among them, to prove that not every 
man’s hand is against them. They 
arrived in a buffalo cart at the remote 
Gond village of Karanjia in 1931 with 
£10 in their pockets. At first, when 
sick villagers came to be cured, they 
could only give them pills made by some 
Indian missionary society and wrapped 
round vijitli such alarming texts as 
Prepare to meet thy God ! But Shamrao 
went off to learn medicine, and now they 
have a dispensary, and patients come 
- from as far as 70 miles. 

A Miracle of Love 

One day five lepers arrived and- an¬ 
nounced that they had come to live 
with them as they had heard that they 
were amiable people. There was nothing 
to be done except to build a leper 
home. Now a Mohammedan or two, a 
few Hindus, and some Indian Christians 
have come to help in this miracle of 
love which is casting out fear. Schools 
have begun in other villages, but when 
Father Elwin returns at Christmas he 
lias to move his community 15 miles, 
for his landlord complains that the 
villagers are no longer afraid of him, and 
is angry that-they have even learned to 
watch their accounts. 

For this move, the rebuilding of the 
huts and chapel, and tlie reconstruction 
of village life Father Elwin needs £1000. 
“ Let’s give it him ; let’s do something 
reckless for Christianity," was the 
cry at the London lecture. 

Yes, let's l Send it to Mr C. L. Stocks, 

2 Lower Common South/London, S\V 15. 


The Faraway Man & His Newspaper 

Books in the Copper Belt 


’T'nii north-eastern corner of Northern 
Rhodesia, where that territory 
touches Belgian Congo, is just now one 
of the most interesting parts of Africa. 

The area, usually known as the Copper 
Belt, contains five or six of the largest 
copper mines in the world, all opened 
up in the last few years. 

Six. years ago it was just forest 
country, with nothing but trees and 
ant-hills. Now there are thousands of 
Africans and Europeans living there 
who have come to work in the mines. 
The Africans come from little villages 
tucked away in the bush and often travel 
hundreds of miles- on foot to reach the 
mines. They belong to different tribes 
and speak different languages, with the 
result that the Copper Belt is today like 
a modern Babel. 

A young English missionary has hit 
on a happy way of helping these people 
to feel at home. . He has sot up a little 
printing press which lie works himself, 
and he is training a few Africans to help 
him. On this press he prints a small 
newspaper, in which he tells the news of 
the mines, of tlie villages and tribes, 
near by, and something of the affairs of 
the world. Ho also produces small 


books and leaflets, and with the help of 
his African colleagues prints them in 
seven or eight languages. Thus men of 
different tribes can read the same news. 

The missionary is not content with 
printing books and papers ; he has found 
a way of selling them. In each of the 
big mines be has an African bookseller 
who goes about the compounds with a 
bag of books. This man starts out at 
the beginning of tlie month with about 
£5 worth of books, and at the end of the 
month he comes back to tlie missionary 
with the. money and takes another ^5 
worth. As there arc six mines they soil 
about £30 worth of books every month. 

The books and leaflets are of all sorts, 
spelling books and Bibles, leaflets on 
mosquitoes and cookery, and life-stories 
of native' Africans. It is no unusual 
thing to find a boy reading aloud from 
a newspaper or the New Testament 
with a group of people sitting round 
listening ; or to find a woman sitting 
quietly in the shade of her hut reading 
a little pamphlet about health and 
sanitation. The Africans have astonish¬ 
ingly retentive memories, and what is 
read or heard at tlie mines is remem¬ 
bered and carried back to tlie villages. 


THE FARMER AND THE THREEPENNY BIT 


W ith the nickel threepenny bit on its 
way in this country it is interesting 
to hear of the part it plays elsewhere. 

. It is so common in South Africa that 
it has a nickname. The tickey, as it is 
called out there, is used for everything. 
To -a G N reader who went out there 
many years ago it seemed to be the 
lowest common denominator as far as 
money was concerned. 

This reader tells of how an old Zulu 
came to her door with a basket of 
cabbages. He asked a tickey for each, 
and when our friend offered him three 
pennies for one lie refused them, saying 
lie did not know that kind of money. 

The same reader tells a story of how 
the tickey once served to illustrate most 
effectively the way in which a biter can 
be bit. A buyer went to a South African 
farmer and after much bargaining agreed 
to purchase his oranges, tlie old farmer 
stipulating that they were to be counted 
in front of him and cash paid on the spot. 
Tlie method of checking was to bo by 
tickeys, the buyer placing a tickey in a 
dish for each hundred oranges. Then the 
■ tickevs were to be counted and half-a- 


crown paid to the farmer for each tickey. 
The following week the buyer. arrived 
with his lorry full of empty boxes. He 
and the farmer sat down together out' 
on the stoep, and put a hat on tlie table 
between them. Each time a hundred 
oranges had been counted into one of 
the boxes the buyer dropped a tickey 
into the hat. . 

Tlie old farmer’s eyes glistened as the 
hat filled up. At last all the oranges 
were counted and packed on the lorry, 
and the buyer went To speak to his 
driver. Hearing a chink, he turned his 
head quickly enough to see the farmer 
just drawing out of tlie liat a huge hand 
full of tickeys. The buyer averted liis 
head and continued his directions to 
the driver, taking Iris time ; then he 
returned, gravely counted the remaining 
tickeys, paid half-a-crown for each, and 
drove away with his oranges. 

For long afterwards tlie farmer told 
with glee of the trick lie had played on 
the smart buyer; and always thought 
that the peal of laughter, which greeted 
his recital was a tribute to his own slick¬ 
ness and sleight-of-hand. 
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The Children s- Newspaper 


December 12, 1986 


ALL IN THE DAY'S What is Happening Far Away? 

FLIGHT THE MIGHTY PACIFIC AND ITS PROBLEMS 


The Plane Without a Pilot 

AND THE PLANE WITH ONE 

A plane that flew 75 miles without 
a pilot takes first place in the week’s 
news from the skies. 

It was being used for a practice flight 
by a young pilot at Bourges who took 
it up 4500 feet, There in the clouds he 
lost first his direction and then his nerve; 
but he was coolly desperate enough to 
take to his parachute. 

In that, as he dropped slowly and 
safely down, he saw the plane lie had 
left looping above him, and congratu¬ 
lated himself that he had left it ; but 
after turning over and over the plane 
righted itself, and away it bore to the 
south-east. 

The Wreck Among the Trees 

The pilot landed safely with his 
parachute, but his machine was already 
out of sight. All alone it steered itself 
like a live thing down the valley of the 
Loire, its engine throbbing all the while. 
It passed near one town and over 
another. 

Shortly after it had gone over Moulins 
people looking up heard the engine 
spluttering, and while they wondered if 
its pilot was having trouble down it 
crashed among some trees. They 
hurried to help, and found the machine 
a wreck, but no pilot ! It was only 
when its markings identified it, and a 
telephone message had been sent to the 
Bourges Aerodrome, that the full story 
was told. 

Before this strange episode in the life 
of a plane had taken place another plane 
which was in greater danger had come 
to an unexpectedly happy ending. 

This was the air liner from Malmo in 
Sweden on its way to Hamburg. It 
carried .eleven passengers, ' including 
Lord Burghlcy, M P. After it had left 
Copenhagen, and while travelling at 150 
miles an hour, a propeller blade from 
one of its three engines came off. It flew 
within a few inches of the pilot’s head. 

This was the beginning of a situation 
which grew worse every minute. The 
air liner was then several thousand feet 
high, and the damaged engine began to 
break up. Bits of it went flying past 
the windows. Then flame surrounded 
the engine and crept toward the rest 
of the machine. It spread toward the 
wing fabric. An SOS was sent out. 
A German aircraft picked it up, and 
flew over the liner, but could do nothing. 

The Only Way 

All the time the eleven passengers 
were shut up in their cabin, as helpless 
as anyone else, and only able to see the 
woods and hills on all sides changing 
their places in a slow dance, as the 
machine, guided by the pilot, circled in 
search of a landing-place. 

The pilot was a man who did keep his 
head, and, doing so, he preserved the 
lives of the passengers in his keeping. 
He found a likely small field in a wood 
clearing where he might land, and glided 
toward it; but his big unwieldy machine 
with one engine about to break loose was 
still moving at 80 miles an hour, and 
a landing was extremely perilous. 

This resourceful pilot took an instant 
decision, He steered the plane into a 
telegraph pole in the middle of the field 
in an effort to reduce the ground speed 
of the plane. It crashed into the pole 
and continued its run into the trees; 
but its impetus was broken so that only 
one passenger was hurt by the shock of 
landing. 

A new gold reef has been discovered 
in Wales on land near the Roman Deep 
in Carmarthenshire ; it is believed that 
the reef is exceedingly rich. 

A party of British M Ps have had 
narrow escapes from air raids while 
‘’seeing for themselves ” in Madrid. 


’TTn; Five-Wear Pact made by 
Germany in Europe and Japan in 
the Far East, by which the two nations 
bind themselves to campaign against 
the spread of Communism, brings the 
Pacific prominently into the news of 
the day. 

The Communist International, it 
should be explained, is a Congress which 
aims at converting the entire world to 
Communism, and its chief member is 
the Russian Communist Party, which 
seeks the federation of all Communist 
nations as they become converted to 
the Communist faith. Communism, in 
its extreme form, holds that private 
property is wrong and that all goods 
should be held in common. In practice, 
however, only big properties, such as 
railways, mines, ■ factories, with the 
land, become communal, private pro¬ 
perty being allowed in personal be¬ 
longings. That is the practice in Soviet^ 
Russia, which even allows and cn-’ 
courages personal savings. 

Blaming Each Other 

Relations between Germany anti 
Soviet Russia have become very strained, 
and as Russia has a military pact with 
France it is feared that, if war between 
Russia and Germany broke out, the 
various alliances of these two nations 
woidd involve the greater part of the 
world, as in the case of the Great War. 
In the Spanish Civil War Russia 
espouses the cause of the Madrid Govern¬ 
ment, while Germany and Italy favour 
General Franco and his Moorish army. 
Germany and Italy charge Russia with 
both bringing about the Spanish Civil 
War and supplying arms to Madrid, 
while Russia charges Germany and 
Italy with helping General Franco. 

As Japan is a great Pacific power, 
master of a mighty army, navy, and 
air force, any conflict in which she 
might bo engaged would involve all 
the lands of the Pacific. A glance at 
the map shows how important that is 
to the British Empire. 

Japan has a great and rapidly in¬ 
creasing population. In Japan proper 
there are now some 70 million people, 
and Korea, Formosa, and Karafuto have 
about 28 millions more, making 98 
millions. 

The Japanese sorely need an outlet 
for their surplus population and do not 
conceal their desire to secure suitable 
land, which might be, for example, 
found in the Philippines or in Northern 
Australia. Japan proper is adding 
nearly a million a year to her people. 
There would thus be an implied threat 
to the British Empire in the Far East 
in the event of another great war. 

Japan Must Think in Millions 

A small amount of migration from 
Japan to islands of the Pacific has 
occurred. Thus Hawaii, which is 
American, has about 150,000 Japanese 
in a total population of 380,000. Japan 
looks for greater openings than this, 
for she has to think in millions. The 
map of the Pacific shows us how little 
choice is open to her. A multitude of 
islands rise from the ridges of" the deep 
Pacific floor, but most of them are 
small. Australia alone affords any big 
opportunity for migration, for after a 
century of colonisation it has only 
six million people. Formosa, the beauti¬ 
ful island of the West Pacific, is Japanese, 
but it is comparatively small and 
already has a population of over five 
millions ; the climate is hot, damp, and 
malarious. 

Japan has a formidable strategic 
position in the Pacific. Site possesses 
not only Formosa, but the small and 
important Marshall and Caroline Islands, 
north of New Guinea. These were 
mandated to Japan by the League of 
Nations, after the Great War, but on 
rcsignirur from the League Japan refused 


to consider giving them up. Japan says 
that the various colonics of Germany 
were divided up between the victorious 
allies before mandates were invented, 
and that they remain her property, 
League or no League. No one has 
ventured to take them from her. 

These islands arc very important to 
Japan in war ; they would form strategic 
outposts, fuel stations, and airports ; 
they lie just north of the equator in the 
West Pacific. 

It was because of the formidable 
growth of the Japanese navy that 
Britain established a naval base at 
Singapore, at the extremity of the 
Malay Peninsula. Big sums arc being 
spent upon it ; it is an important work 
of defence. 

Australia and New Zealand have not 
the resources to defend themselves. 
Their combined populations amount to 
about eight million people. In a 
Pacific war they would rely on the" 
British Fleet, or on such part of it as 
could he spared from European waters. 
To be secure in the Pacific Britain 
would need to maintain a separate 
fleet at least as strong as that of japan. 

But Japan herself has great military 
difficulties. In 1904 she astonished the 
world by utterly defeating Tsarist 
Russia; it was a blow not only to 
Russia but to European prestige, and 
it had great effects throughout Asia, 
Now Japan has to face, in Soviet 
Russia, forces superbly equipped and 
aided by aviation. Russia has a great 
army in Eastern Siberia, fed by good 
railways, and splendidly armed. 

The Risen China 

Moreover, Japan, by her liigh-handcd 
action in. Manchuria, in seeking to 
dominate the four Northern Provinces 
of China, and in advancing into Mongolia, 
has united 'China against her. Chinese 
feeling is both bitter and determined, 
and it is difficult to believe that in the 
long run Japan can secure mastery 
over an old civilisation of which she 
was a pupil and which taught her to 
write. China has found a great leader 
in General Chiang lCai-sliok. 

Another big factor must be men¬ 
tioned. America has again and again 
expressed her determination to keep 
out of European troubles, but can she 
keep out of Pacific troubles ? Would 
she consider a war involving Japan to bo 
one in which she had no concern ? 
Would she look on as a neutral while 
Australia and New Zealand were sub¬ 
jected to Asiatic conquest ? 

At the recent Naval Conference Japan 
refused to join in any pact which re¬ 
duced her -naval strength below that 
of the biggest navy possessed by any 
other power. 

Such are the main factors of the 
Pacific problem today. The position 
cannot be regarded without anxiety 
because of the military and other 
alliances which have come into existence 
since 1918. The Great War spread and 
involved so many nations just because 
of such alliances. See World Map 


THE MYSTERY OF A BRONZE 
DAGGER 

A curious bronze dagger with a rib 
running down- the blade and a hook at 
the end of the handle has come to light 
in North Yorkshire. 

It is said that no other weapon of its 
kind has been found in England, and it 
is thought this one may have been made 
in Cyprus 2000 years before Christ. 

How it came into the hands of an 
Ancient Briton and was lost on the 
Yorkshire moors remains a mystery. 
At any rate, it is believed to be nearly 
40 centuries old, and to have been made 
south of the Alps. 


CROSS BY THE 
SAFEWAY 

New Crusade For Road 
Safety 

At fall times the welfare of the 
children is the first interest with the 
C N. 1. A word about their safety is 
never! out of season. 

Because of this we welcome the words 
in season about this matter of national 
importance spoken by Mr IIorc-Bolisha 
and Lord Nuffield at the inauguration 
of Mr Gordon Stewart’s Coronation Year 
Crusade for Road Safety. 

It is a crusade to preserve the children 
from the growing perils of the road. No 
man or woman in tlio land, or in any 
land, would refuse to join it, whether 
they were motorists or not, if they be¬ 
lieved it would serve the purpose. 

It has been said that “ the race 
marches forward on the feet of little 
children ” ; but those little feet so often 
take them across the road into the path 
of the motor vehicle that every fifth 
child that is born is condemned to death 
or injury by the car. Mr Gordon Stewart 
put this toll of life and health among us 
in another way. In a 12-hour day some¬ 
one is killed every half-hour, someone 
injured every half-minute. 

Learn To Avoid the Car 

Something of this kind has been said 
over and over again. The C N has said 
it many times, and has insisted that first 
and foremost the children should be 
exhorted to “ keep to. the safety ways ” 
if they would live to play another day. 
For better or worse the" car has first call 
on the roads, and there is no avoiding 
the fact. The coming generation must 
learn to avoid the car. 

Because all those things are plain to 
everybody, C N readers might well ask 
what the now crusade can do. The Safety 
First Association, of which Mr Gordon 
Stewart is president, already spreads 
talking pictures far and wide to show 
children what not to do on the roads. 
It sends out a fleet of motor-cars of its 
own to show pictures and teach children 
at private and preparatory schools by 
gramophone what road safety means to 
them. 

All! this is done, and, as C N readers 
know, much more. In Salford, as we 
lately! made known, the police visit the 
schools and teach similar lessons by 
word Of mouth. The children like the 
policeman, and listen to him, and 
Salford for a year past has been the 
safest town in England for them. What 
more, then, can be done ? 

The Government & Lord Nuffield 

Mr! IIore-Belislia gave the answer. 
There is not enough of this teaching. 
Private effort, or even public effort here 
and there, is not enough. It must be as 
widespread as tl)c wireless. 

It is not a local but a national matter. 
In proof of what he said he added that 
the Government, for the first time in 
history, was willing to subscribe to a 
private effort. It would give /5000 to 
widen the Crusade to the utmost limits 
of its purpose. 

Lord Nuffield also supported the 
Crusade, and promised to double the 
highest subscription to it. It is his 
conviction that nothing except a better 
education in road sense, among young 
and old, pedestrians and motorists, will 
ever reduce the calamitous cost of speed, 
and he subscribes with heart and pocket 
to this Crusade. Let all people of good¬ 
will join him in widening it. 

If the Crusaders will accept the C N’s 
slogan to 

i Cross by tho Safeway 
they will do much to spread the idea of 
safe crossing in the minds of children. 


From Shanghai comes news that a 
vapour flower, one of only three known 
specimens in the Far East, has bloomed 
for flic first time in 105 years 
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VENUS RAPIDLY 
APPROACHING 

Coming Toward the Earth 
at 500,000 Miles a Day 
OUR WORLD RACING AFTER MARS 

Dy the C N Astronomer 

Venus has now become a splendid 
object in the south-west sky, where 
she may be observed in the early 
evening until nearly 7 o’clock if a 
clear sky permits. 

On Thursday next, December 17, the 
presence of the crescent Moon a little 
way above Venus will add to the 
spectacle. 

The rapid approach of Venus to our 
world is producing a continuous increase 
in her brilliance, which will reach its 
maximum in March next. Viewed 
through a telescope, she will appear to 
grow in diameter until April. Venus 
now appears gibbous in shape, as shown 
in the picture, and may be easily observed 
in a small telescope, preferably through 
a piece of tinted glass at the eye end, 
owing to the brilliance of the planet. 

How the Earth Appears To Venus 

At present Venus is about 100 million 
miles away, but is coming nearer by about 
500,000 miles a day. By the end of a 
fortnight, therefore, she will be almost 
as-near to 11s as the Sun. On April 18, 
when Venus is at her nearest to us, only 
26 million miles will separate us from 
that cloud-laden world of mystery, a 
world so effectively veiled that even the 
time and direction of its rotation still 
remain in doubt. Let us hope it will be 
solved next year, for evidence is accumu¬ 
lating by means of photographs taken 
through coloured screens, Just now the 
Earth appears to 
Venus no brighter 
than Venus ap¬ 
pears to 11s, 
though a. greater 
proportion of the 
Earth’s sunlit 
surface now faces 
Venus. This is due 
to the presence 
of far less light- 
reflecting cloud and the preponderance of 
dark light-absorbing oceans on the Earth. 
Moreover, Venus receives nearly twice as 
much heat and light from the Sun, which 
is only 67 million miles away from her. 

The planet Mars is also approaching 
ijs rapidly, but in a different way, for in 
this case it is the Earth that is racing 
after Mars, approaching him now at the 
rate of about 800,000 miles a day. 

Mars may now be easily found appear¬ 
ing like a celestial garnet in the south¬ 
east of the early morning sky. His 
position close above the first-magnitude 
star Spica, which appears about as 
bright as Mars but bluish in tint, enables 
Mars to be readily recognised. The 
planet, however, must not be mistaken 
for the golden Arcturus, which is much 
brighter and at a higher altitude in the 
south-east. The motion of Mars, which 
will be toward the left, or east, away 
from Spica, will eventually remove all 
doubt; moreover, the Moon will appear 
to pass close to and below, Mars on 
January .5 next. 

As Brilliant as Jupiter 

At present this little world is about 
1G8 million miles away and so appears 
very small compared with Venus when 
observed in a telescope, as shown in the 
picture. Actually his diameter is 4215 
miles, as compared with 7700 miles for 
Venus. But his approach will be so 
rapid that by next May Mars will be a 
hundred million miles nearer to us, and 
his rosy radiance will then rival the 
brilliance of Jupiter. It is hoped that 
the telescope will then reveal more 
details of Mars, as he is coming much 
nearer than in April 1935, when last at 
his nearest. . G. Ik M. 


Cats 


HE MADE SCIENCE ANXIOUS TASK OF 



The relative apparent sizes 
o! Mars and Venns now 


For thousands of years cats have 
sat by the fire. The cousin of the wiki 
cat, and a near relation of the tiger, 
puma, and cheetah, our domestic cat is 
the aristocrat of the cat tribe. 

Whether Manx or Persian, Chin¬ 
chilla, Siamese, black or white or sandy 
or grey or tortoiseshell, she is a dis¬ 
dainful creature, regarding the warmest 
place as her own, and requiring her 
food to be daintily served. She delights 
in luxury, and is ‘ever home-loving, 
travelling hundreds of miles to purr 
once more by the hearth she may have 
come to regard as her own. 

Belling the Cat 

It is surprising what a stir in the 
world cats have made. After dogs and 
horses, there has been more written 
about cats than perhaps any other 
•domestic animal. Itudyard Kipling 
wrote about the cat which wanted 
to be warm and comfortable; and 
Aesop first gave us the story of the mice 
who decided to bell the cat so that she 
should not pounce on them unawares. 

Thomas Gray has a poem on a 
favourite cat drowned in a tub of gold¬ 
fish. Wordsworth wrote of a kitten amid 
falling leaves, and Lewis Carroll has 
given us for all time the most famous 
cat in -literature, Alice’s surprising friend 
the Cheshire Cat. 

Symbol of a Roman Goddess 

For more generations than anyone 
knows people have said that a cat may 
look at a king. Cats have crept into our 
everyday speech, for wo say something 
is funny enough to make a cat laugh; 
and when the rain is coming down very 
fast we say it is raining cats and dogs. 
To be uneasy or restless is to be like a 
cat on hot bricks ; and to watch how 
the cat jumps is to wait and sec which of 
two alternatives is likely to Ire success¬ 
ful. To tell a secret is to let the cat out 
of the bag ; and if scholars romp while 
the master is out of the room someone 
is sure to say that when the cat’s away 
the mice will play. 

Among the Romans the cat was the 
symbol of their goddess of Liberty, who 
was represented with a cup in one hand, 
a broken sceptre in the other, and a cat 
at her feet. To the ancient Egyptians 
the cat was of great importance. Rever¬ 
enced because of its supposed sacrcdness, 
it was dedicated to Isis, and was always 
associated with the moon, chiefly on 
account of its eyes dilating and con¬ 
tracting in a way that reminded people 
of the waxing and waning of the moon. 
Dick Whittington's Friend 

One Egyptian goddess was shown with 
the head of a cat; and we know that 
there was a temple of cats, and that, 
after being embalmed, thousands of 
cats were buried in a cemetery of which 
remains may be found today. Descend¬ 
ants of the cats which walked in the 
palace of the Pharaohs at the time of 
the building of the pyramids arc still 
with us. Known as Abyssinians, they 
fetch ns much as £30 apiece. 

In 1934 a c:l t made a stir in Sofia by 
putting out all the electric lights. It 
was curiosity which killed Sofia’s in¬ 
quisitive cat, for it had found its way 
into the electric power station and 
caused a short circuit. 

There was Puss in Boots which won a 
fortune for its master, and Dick Whit¬ 
tington’s cat which helped him to 
become Lord Mayor of London. Among 
the most famous of all the cats is the White 
Cat of the fairy tale. When its head was 
cut off a lovely princess appeared. 


POPULAR 

Jean Louis Agassiz 

WHAT HAPPENED dN YOUR BIRTHDAY 
IF IT IS NEXT WEEK 

Dec. 13 . Heinrich Heine born at Dtisseltlorf 1797 
14 *. Louis Agassiz died at Cambridge, U S A 1873 

15 . Napoleon buried in Paris . 1840 

16 . Beethoven born at Bonn . 1770 

17 . Simon Bolivar, S.Arnericanpatriot,died 1830 

18 . Samuel Rogers, poet, died in London . 1855 

19 . Vitus Bering died on Bering Island . 1741 

P uoFKSson Jkan Louis Rudolpiii; 

Aoassiz, the Swiss naturalist, 
who' adopted English as his language 
and America as his home, was the man 
of whom flic poet.Longfellow wrote that 

Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee. 

Saying, " Here is a story-hook 
Thy father has ivritlen for thee." 1 
Agassiz, in his native land, studied as 
a doctor, but his chief interest was in 
science, and he gained 
the friendship of 
Humboldt and the 
attention of the world 
by classifying fossil 
fishes and liy study¬ 
ing Swiss glaciers. 

Before lie was forty 
he went to America, 
where lie became a 
popular lecturer and 
Professor of Natural 
History at Harvard University. He was 
greatly interested in practical research. 

Many of the theories held by Agassiz 
arc not now accepted, but he did much 
to interest the public in science, for his 
bright character made him popular. 

PRINCESS COCOA HUSK 

Once more despised Cinderella has 
been called from her lowly place among 
the ashes to take a royal throne.- 

This time Cinderella’s name is Cocoa 
Husk. For 50 years cocoa husks have 
been thrown away as rubbish by makers 
of chocolate and cocoa, but. now a 
research worker in Cadbury’s labora¬ 
tories announces that cocoa shell is full 
of Vitamin D. • 

Vitamin D is the sunshine vitamin, 
and is immensely valuable in fighting 
rickets and kindred diseases. It is just 
as if Prince Charming had fitted the glass 
slipper on Cinderella’s little bare foot. 

Mr E. W. Knapp says that much more 
work must be done before the shell can 
be used to the full, but he has found that 
by adding two pounds of cocoa shell to a 
dairy cow’s food the Vitamin D con¬ 
tent of butter is increased from winter to 
spring average. Moreover, lie lias cured 
rats of rickets with a diet of cocoa shell 
and sugar. Wc hope that in time cocoa 
shell may be able to extend her benefits 
from cows and rats to children. 



ADVENTURES WITHOUT END 

Adventure never dies, and Mr T. C. 
Bridges, who has so often proved it 
to C N readers, has ventured, with 
Mr IIcsscl Tiltman, on a new scries of 
Further Heroes of Modern Adventure. 

There are plentj' of adventurers to 
their hand. There'is Sven Iledin who 
crossed three Asiatic deserts, and the 
men who flew over unconquered Everest. 
There are some who found adventure at 
home, and others like A. W. Roberts 
and his policeman friend who crossed 
the Atlantic in a tiny fishing-boat. All 
these and many others adorn the talcs 
that Mr Bridges and Mr Tiltman tell. 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of December 1911 
Closingthc Workhouse Door. The happiest 
fact of all in connection with the improve¬ 
ment in the condition of the poor is that 
workhouses arc actually being closed 
because they are not needed. That is a 
wonderful sign that better days arc com¬ 
ing, and children living now may see the 
last workhouse door closed in our land. 


THE FOOD DIRECTOR 

A Grave Peril 
THREAT TO A FOOD FARM 

The setting up of a Food Depart¬ 
ment of the Ministry of Agriculture 
may be regarded as a concession to 
those who agree with the C N that there 
ought to be a Ministry of Supply, 
working in peace and therefore making 
us prepared to meet any occasion of 
peace or war. 

We arc told that the new department 
will not be concerned with home food 
production, but will make plans for 
the supply, control, and distribution of 
food for men and animals for defence 
purposes. This object cannot be pro¬ 
perly aimed at without co-ordinating 
home and imported supplies. 

Fed From Abroad 

Food defence plans must bo compre¬ 
hensive and have regard to all factors. 

Last year we certainly did not feed 
half of onr people, if we take all sorts of 
food into account. Our imports of food 
and feeding-stuffs for home use were 
worth £344,000,000 ! As we have about 
47 million people that means that for 
each man, woman, and child -we brought' 
in over £7 worth of food at import 
wholesale prices. Thus a household of 
four people consumes in a week over 
ten shillings’ worth of imported food at 
import price—much more, of course, at 
retail price. 

All this food would be imperilled in 
war, and much more, for we import 
fertilisers which help to make food. 
From the point of view of defence food 
from tiie British Empire is no safer 
than food from a foreign land. 

If wc look at the details we see how 
grave the position is, as long as war 
threatens men. Last year we raised at 
.home only a quarter of our wheat supply, 
less than half the beef we consumed, 
and only a third of our big consumption 
of mutton and lamb. In pork we had to 
import nearly two-thirds of'our needs; 
of eggs we produced about a half; of 
poultry perhaps three-quarters. 

A Grave Responsibility 

Our new Food Director has thus the 
grave responsibility of facing a situation 
tie did not create and which lie will 
have little power*to amend. Wc hope 
he will unflinchingly report on the facts 
and help the nation and its Government 
to stimulate the homo production, for 
which, we are told, he is not to have any 
responsibility. In our opinion he cannot 
but feel responsible when the problem 
is one and indivisible. 

Food production cannot be suddenly 
increased, but it is for the Ministry of 
Agriculture to move with all possible 
expedition. 

We ourselves know of a fertile farm of 
400 acres, built up- for 30 years and pro¬ 
ducing tons of food for our people, which 
is threatened with destruction by one of 
our railway companies in order to build ■ 
an airport. . 

It is part-of the madness of the world, 
and is happening within a fciv miles of 
the office of the Food Director, 


12 3. 

336,000 people are living on LCC 
housing estates. 

3 , 000,000 gallons of milk were sold 
in a year in our 500 milk bars. 

124 , 690,926 passenger journeys were 
made on British railways during August. 

441 , 500,000 lbs of tea were consumed 
in Britain last year. 

£4000 is tiie cost of lighting London’s 
streets each night. 

£ 30 , 000,000 is the yearly cost of 
accidents to British industrial resources. 
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THE SIDE LINE • 


CHAPTER .9 

A Strange Story 

Uow could a man have been knocked 
* * down and killed on the railway line 
when for weeks past no trains had been 
running ? 

To Jack Blake Martha’s story sounded 
absurd, then he remembered P.C. Lucas. 
The constable had been .coming down the 
line from the, direction of Hanley Park, 
and that seemed to show that there might 
have been an accident of some kind. 

" When did it happen ? ” 

V In the night, or early this morning,” 
replied Martha. ” That’s what the baker’s 
lad was told by 1 someone in the village, 
though how it came about nobody seems to 
know," she added. 

Jack left the kitchen and went off in 
search of his cousins, whom he found 
hunting for thistles to give to some tame 
rabbi ts. 

“ I say, what d'you think Martha’s been 
saying ? ” he began. “ You remember my 
telling you that I’d been given permission 
to go to Hanley Park by old Caleb Rovvcn 
who lives at the Lodge ? lie’s been killed 
on the railway,” 

“ When ? ” 

“ Last night-; though you wouldn’t think 
he’d go wandering about after dark, so far 
from liis home.” 

" How did it happen ? ” 

“They say-he must have been knocked 
down by a train, but that’s all nonsense. 
I know Caleb quite well. He isn’t deaf, 
and even if there had been a train coming 
he’d have heard it. As a matter of fact, 
there hasn’t been a train of any kind since 
the railway was scrapped." 

■ Hugh opened his mouth to speak, then 
decided to remain silent. He had just 
remembered the fog-signal over which it 
seemed a train must have passed. But 
ho had promised his cousin not to say 
anything about this to Joyce. 

*' I should like to know how much truth 
there is in the story,” ho began. ” Some¬ 
times when quite a simple thing happens 
all kinds of wild rumours got passed on 
from one person to another. We heard 
once that a friend’s house had been burnt 


A Railway Mystery 
By Harold Avery 

to the ground, and it turned out there had 
only been a chimney on fire.” 

“ Yes, I sec what you mean," said 
Jack. "I’ll trot off into the village and 
get hold of someone who can tell me if it’s 
really true that Rovvcn has been killed.” 

It was nearly dinner-time before Jack 
Blake returned. He ran to meet his cousins 
with a look which showed that he had 
news to give them. 

“ It was Caleb Rowen,” he panted. " It 
isn’t true that lie was killed,- but lie’s been 
badly hurt,, and they don’t know if he’ll 
recover. I got hold of Tom Garner, the 
landlord of the Red Lion, and he knew all 
about it.” 

" What did he tell you ? ” asked Hugh. 

“ After Rowen had had his tea yesterday 
he told his wife he was going to see his 
nephew who lives at a place called Cold 
Corner. The nearest way to it is across the 
park to where, as Joe Perth told us, there’s 
always been a right of way across the line. 
Caleb said lie might stay with his nephew 
to have a bit of supper, so his wife" wasn’t 
to feel anxious if he was a hit late. 

" Mrs Rowen sat up till ten o’clock, then 
she went to bed ; but slie couldn’t sleep. 
She fancied Caleb must have been taken 
ill at his nephew’s and had been persuaded 
to stay there the night. She’s not strong, 
and couldn’t walk all that way herself; 
but, as soon as it began to get light, she 
went to a cottage not far from the Lodge 
and roused a man called Preston. They 
arranged that Preston should go back with 
her to the Lodge, and, if Caleb hadn’t 
returned, he’d go to Cold Corner and find 
out what had happened. lie got as far 
as the railway, and there he found poor old 
Caleb lying by the side of the line.” 

" But what had happened to him ? ” 
asked Joyce. 

” Goodness knows ; his face was covered 
with blood, and at first sight Preston 
thought he was dead. He was unconscious. 
Preston got help, and the poor chap was 
taken off to the hospital at Bridstow. 
Preston was told he must inform the police, 
and it was he wo saw with Lucas. They’d 
been up the line to Hanley Park and were 
coming back.” . 


" It must have happened at about the 
place where we left the Flyer when we went 
to the park for our picnic,” said Hugh. 

" Yes, it was near that gate'where the 
path goes across the line.” 

Joyce shrugged her shoulders as if she 
were feeling cold. ” I believe the railway 
is dangerous,” she murmured. 

“ Oh, fiddlesticks 1 ” laughed Jack. ” Come 
on—there’s-the bell for dinner." 

As was to be expected, conversation at 
the dinner-table turned to the subject of 
the attack on Caleb Rowen. Mr Blalcc 
was inclined ■ to think the story had been 
exaggerated. Still, there could be no doubt 
that the man had been taken to hospital, 
so he must have been badly hurt. 

" I expect he tripped when lie was cross¬ 
ing the line and struck his head on the 
metals,’’saidUnclcPeter. "IIowcver, I shall 
be passing through Bridstow this afternoon 
iii the car, and I’ll call at the hospital to 
inquire how he is. Sir Mark would be sorry 
to lose old Caleb ; he’s been in Service at the 
Ilall since he was a boy.” 

Joyce had begun to Icel a dislike for the 
railway, but she did not want the boys to 
think her a coward. To her relief her cousin 
had no wish to spend the afternoon on the 
ldycr; his idea was that they should play 
cricket instead. 

“ What about you, Joyce ? " 

" Oh, I’m game,” laughed the girl. " We 
play cricket at school, so you needn’t think 
I shall try to hit the ball with the wrong 
side of the hat.” 

“ Good," replied Jack, with a grin. 
“ There’s a level patch in what we call 
Home Meadow, but the grass will want 
cutting.. That reminds me—we shall want 
the clippers, and I gave them to Groves the 
blacksmith, to have them mended. I’ll 
fetch them now, and while I’m at the smithy 
I’ll a.slc Joe Perth to come up after lie’s 
had his tea. lie’s a jolly good bowler, and 
if there arc four of us it’ll bo more fun." 

In due time Jack returned from his 
errand with the news that Joe would come 
to the farm that evening as soon as lie had 
washed and made himself tidy. The task 
of preparing the pitch in Homo Meadow 
proved more arduous than might have 
been expected. The ground was level, but 
the grass grew in coarse tufts which could 
not have been cut with the lawn-mower. 
The work had to be done by hand, each 
one taking it in turn with the clippers. 


At last they were able to start play. Jack 
insisted that Joyce, being the lady, should 
take the bat, and was rewarded for his 
politeness by having the first ball lie sent her 
knocked into a bed of stinging-nettles. 

" I’ve a good mind to say you should 
field, that ball yourself,” he protested. 
" We ought to have someone to stop the 
balls behind the wicket, but then thcre’d 
be no one to do the fielding. Never mind ; 
when Joe comes there’ll be a man to spare." 

Each member of the party took an innings, 
then Jack suggested they should play tip- 
and-run, and in the excitement of the game 
all recollection of what had happened earlier 
in the day drifted out of their minds, 

CHAPTER 10 
What Can the Matter Be? 

Tx was not till the family met again at the 
^ tea-table that the thoughts of the 
young folks returned to the cowardly 
attaik which had been made on the lodge- 
keeper at Hanley Park. 

“ Hid you call at the hospital. Father ? " 
asked Jack. 

“Yes, hut I wasn’t able to . see old 
Caleb,” replied Mr Blake slowly. “ The 
injury done to his head was more serioris 
than I expected, and the doctors secmjvcry 
doubtful if lie’ll get over it. He recovered 
consciousness long enough to make a 
statement, but to my mind it leaves the 
whole thing more of a mystery than ever.” 

” What did he say ? ” 

“ He didn’t leave liis nephew’s till late, 
and | the night was dark. He got to the 
railway, and as he crossed the line he saw 
something lying on the grass close to the 
stile over which you get into the park. 
Caleb fancied it was a man—possibly a 
tramp who had lain down and gone to 
sleep, l Up stepped aside to get' a closer 
look at the fellow, and that’s all he can 
remember till he came round and found 
himself in the hospital. There can be no 
doubt that he was attacked by somcohc 
who struck him down from behind with a 
blunt weapon heavy enough to fracture the 
poor fellow’s skull.” 

” Could it have boon done by a robber ? ” 
asked Joyce. 

" No; that’s what makes the affair 
so difficult to understand. Caleb had his 
watch with him, and about five shillings. 
The money, and the watch most likely. 
Continued on page 11 
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GRAFT 


Tho truly amazing long-dislanco flights so 
easily olHainabfo with Warncford Models have 
itiado thorn famous throughout the World. 
There is a fine range of models from 1/6 to 
5 guijras, with flights ranging from 500 to 
2,500 ft.. The " Moth " at 3/6 and “ Demon ” 
at 7/6 (a particularly good flyer) are typical 
examples of this lino range. The price list, 
post tree on application to the 
address below, contains a full 
description of them all. 


Docking R.M.S. “ Qtleen Mary.” 

The great, new toy. Do sure to see it at 
your local dealers. Retail price 7/6 
complete. 


WARNEFORD PLYING AIRCRAFT, 
GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E.IO. 


MARIE ELISABETHS 
ABE REAL SARDINES 

in delicious oil, arc not cosily , arc greatly lilted 
by, and arc good for, YOUNG PEOPLE. 
GOOD ? Well, there arc They can he had at 

more of them sold than of : ,1, every good grocer’s 
any other. That should in the British 

he convincing. Isles. 



Here's economy 
in cakes 

Save money every week by making 
cakes at home. A fruit cake that 
costs 2/3 to buy can be made at 
home for 1 / 3 . To get the very 
best results use Borwick’s Baking 
Powder. You’ll need less butter, 
fewer eggs. Good cooks always use 



NEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to sro my approvals" Send lid. postage and receive 
FREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(large stamps), set of newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa), U.S.A. bi-eonlenary of Washington, Union 
of S. Afrioa set, including rc-issuo of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits & Malay (new colours). Rnanda-Urundl 
Turkey (new issues), etc. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp collectors’ addresses rcceivo an extra set. 
New 72-pago list, price Id. 100 1). Colonials, 1/-.— 
C. N. WATKINS, Granville Rd.. BARNET. 

PRINCESS ELIZABETH & rnfr I 
ROYAL FAJVIILY PACKET rttbCIi « 

You should send for this wonderful packet immediately. 
It contains 32 dHIercnt stamps. Including our beautiful 
littlo Princess, who may ono day bo Queen Elizabeth II, 
her father, tho Duko of York, tho Heir Presumptive, 
King Edward VIII in Colonel’s uniform, and an old 
King Edward VII. Thero are 5 different Jubilco stamps, 
long sets of Spain and Bohemia in this packet, and, 
finally, a large, beautiful pictorial Jubilee, depicting 
both tho late King Qcorgo and Queen Mary. Absolutely 
all free. Just send 2d. for nostago and request approvals. 
LISBURN Sc TOWNSEND (Dept. C.N.), 
LIVERPOOL. 



A TOY—BUT IT TYPES! 

This Simplex is a real working typewriter in minia¬ 
ture. So simple to uso that anyone can print, or 
type, names, letters, cards, programmes, elo., with 
it. A realistic toy, fascinating and instructive, which 
will stand rough usage, fluarantned for two years. 
Tn snappy “ Portable ” case. 

Model R, 6/0 (as illusln.). Model S, 12/G. 
Model T, 21/-. Modol IOO, 5/-. 

I'rom all top dealers. Send for list. 
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Dept. C, 1, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.l. 


\ A/HEN communicating with advertisers, 
V V jt |s to your advantage to mention 
that you saw the announcement In the 
columns of THE CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER. 


Magnificent Coronation Medals & Caskets FBI 



SOUVENIR CASKET 
AND MEDAL 

Handsome metal 
casket, beautifully de¬ 
corated in fine colours 
with flags of the Em¬ 
pire and pictures re¬ 
presenting historical 
events in the life of 
our King. Mounted 
in the centre is a gold- 
coloured medal, as described on the right. 
This can easily be detached. Casket contains 
2 layers of chocolates and confectionery. 
Free for 51 coupons and Free Voucher. 


SOUVENIR MEDAL, 

the size of a penny, 
in gold-coloured 
metal. On one 
side, a portrait of . 

His Majesty inf 
Coronation rega- ' 
lia is embossed in 
high relief. < On 
the reverse is a 
commemorative 
message. Get this medal, free, 
only 15 coupons (contained in i 
J lbs. of Rowntrec’s Cocoa) £ 
Free Voucher. 



ALL YOU HAVE TO DO. Ask mother to 
buy you Rowntree’s delicious cocoa. Inside every 
i lb. tin are 3 Free Gift Coupons. Very quickly 
you’ll have enough to get the souvenir you want. Ask 
for Rowntree’s Cocoa twice a day—it’s good for you. 
SHOW THIS TO MOTHER. Rowntree’s Cocoa 
is now improved by a wonderful new pre-digestion 
process. It is made even more digestible—helps more 
in digesting other foods, and is more bone-and- 
muscle building than ordinary cocoa. Still only 5 Id. 
per i lb. tin with 3 FREE GIFT COUPONS. 
-feSEND A POSTCARD (postage Id.) to 
• Dept. SC21, Rowntreo fit Co. Ltd., The Cocoa 
Works, York, for FREE CORONATION 
GIFT BOOK (giving pictures and full de¬ 
tails of coronation souvenirs and other 
special gifts for boys and girls) with 
voucher for 3 FREE GIFT COUPONS. 


MICRQSCOPE and FLOROSCOPE Combined. 
Surprisingly Great Magnifying Power. 

Enables you to minutely examino animal, vege¬ 
table, land mineral specimens, teat cotton, flour, 
cheese, seeds, and nearly all articles of food. 

See tho wonders of fern spores, sugar and salt 
crystals, seales from butterflies’ wings, and tho 
anim/Llculm In water. Capablo of magnifying 
150 areas. Well worth twico tho prico, 

| Prico I/-. Post 3d.- 


MAGIC NOSE FLUTE 

A unique and novel musical instrument 
that is played with noso and month com¬ 
bined. Produces very sweet music that 
somewhat resembles a flute. Anyono can 
play it. Nothing to learn. No know- •* I 
ledgo of music required. Prico ■/ 




SIGNALLING SET. 

With Complete Morse Code. 

A private Electric Telegraph Set 
of your own for 2/6. Lots of fun 
sending messages to your friends. 
With; this out lit you cau learn to 
transmit and rcceivo messages 
by G»o Morse International Code, 
and in a very short time hecomo 
an expert operator. Made in 
bakelite measuring about 54 X 
34 ins. Complete with koy, flash¬ 
light; and 3-cell battery. Packed 
in neat box. All for 2/6. Postage 
4(1. 2 Sols 5/-, post free. 



LEARN TO DRAW JUST 
LIKE A PROFESSIONAL 1 

With tho aid of tho GRAPJIO- 
SCOPK anyono can learn easily how 
to draw freehand perfectly. Tho 
GltAPjroSCOPB reflects tho picturo 
or model on to tho drawing-book dr 
sheet and tho artist traces over tho 
reflection. Tho result is an exact 
[copy. Thus tho artist gains valu¬ 
able knowledge of tho important 
KT^rudimonts of sketching, and after 
a while finds himself able to draw 
well freehand. A really valuable and clfloicnt educational 
article. Complete with pad, pencil, picture models, and 
illustrated instructions, sj/e, 1’ostage 0(1. 

j SEEBACKROSCOPE. 

This instrument is beautifully finished. 

Holds itself in tho eye as magnifying 
glasses used by jewellers, etc. Placed to 
the eye, you can see what is taking placo 
back; of you and in front of you at tho 
same time. You can havo lots of fuu with 
this instrument. Post 3d. 




edL 


MIDGET BIBLE 

Great curiosity. Smallest 
in the World. Contains tho 
four gospels. Size of a 
postago stamp. Wonderful 
clear printing. 224 pages. 
Wright. under half an 
A genuine work of art. Postage- 2d. 


UlUlO 



DANCING SKELETON 

A figure of a Skeleton, 14ins, high, dances and 
performs various gyrations at your will. Prico 
6d. Postage 14d. 


ELLiSDON 81 SON 

(Dept. C.N.), 246 High Holborn, London, W.C.2. 
i Jlcmit by Postal Order, or English Stamps. 
Overseas Orders bit International Money Order. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE 
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W i 

Christmas present this year? " 
WJiy not a good book ? 

Nothing else gives boys and girls 
so much pleasure or so many happy 
hours. The wonder-value selection 
shown will help you to make your 
choice. All arc beautifully illustrated 
—many with colour plates—the fun 
is first class, the fiction healthy and 
enthralling, the articles packed with 
interest. Ask your Newsagent to 
show you these splendid Annuals. 

At all Newsagents 
and Booksellers 





^Popular Book 
oLBoys' Stories, 



racked with jolly pictures, 
versos, puzzles, games and 
stories of fun and ad- 
vonture for girls and 
hoys of all ages. Net 


2/6 


Cheery stories, vorsc, protty 
and amusing pictures, also tho 
over-popular " Little . 
Snowdrop” picture- O/CZ 
slory for children up ** 
to 9. Net 


190 piigcs packed with r lories 
of thrilling adventuvo. Wholo- 
Rome entertainment for _ 
tho healthy hoy, and 
splendid value • for v 
money. Net 


'BO-PEEP’S 

bumper booicS 




For girls and boys up to 10. 
Containing bright stories and 
dainty vorso about all - 
the characters they O/fi 

Net 


love. 


305 Tuck-a-bcd talcs—one to 
read each night in the year to 
little ones aged be- tZfCl 
tween 3 and 8. ° ** 


For girls and hoys of C to 12. 
Amusing (ales and pictures 
(many in colour). . 
Versos, tricks, puzzles, 
games, etc. ^ 

Net 



Packed with pictures and 
stories of the Bruin Boys, tho 
Pickles and olher well- ■ 
known characters from 


tho popular 
paper. 


children'*; 


Net 


For liltlo ones Just beginning 
to read. Clearly printed with 
words diyided into 
syllables. Contains pic- O'O 
turcs to colour. Net 



(TiceRppfs 

11 x ANNUAL * I9?r^ 


Latest edition of tho famous 
school-story annual with talcs 
of all tho favourite y— j 
schoolboy characters,* 
and 4 colour platos. Net 


ne boys BOOK »/ 

FVEIWDAY 
r - SffiMIE 



The book to which every school¬ 
girl of 9 to 15 looks forward. 
Packed with school 
and striven taro tales. 6/- 

Net 


Lavishly illustrated. 


Tim’s own book for children up 
to 12. Funny stories and pic¬ 
tures of tho • Bruin 
Boys, adventure and £+F 
school stories, coloured ^ 
picture pages. Net 


1 


Fascinating descriptions of 
scientific, and .mechanical sub¬ 
jects. Contains many 
photographs, explana- ^ • 
tory drawings, and §yr ** 
frontispiece in full 
colour. Net 


Ideal Gift Books for Children of All Ages 


Why it is better is make year 
CHRISTMAS'PUDDINSS now 


RWBMHVC.V 
K-XvX. 


MELLOW SMOOTHNESS 
GOOD CHRISTMAS 
ISN'T PRODUCED 
MINUTES. 



CHRISTMAS PUDDING 

f lb. Self-raising Flour, or 
| lb. Flour and 2 teaspoons Baking Powder. 
I lb. Shredded * Atora.' i lb. Currants. 2 lb. 
Raisins, i lb. Sultanas. $ lb. Candied Peel. 
I lb. Sugar. 2 oz. Sweet Almonds. Rind 
and juice of i Lemon. 6 Eggs, i lb. Bread¬ 
crumbs. \ Nutmeg, i eggspoon Salt. Milk 
—sufficient to make right consistency. 

Clean currants, stone raisins, put all the 
dry ingredients into a basin, .blanch and chop 
almonds, add eggs, well beaten, grated rind 
of lemon, and the juice strained. Mix all 
thoroughly, put into greased pudding basins, 
cover with greased paper and steam 6 hours. 
Sufficient for 4 puddings; 


These recipes are 
from (he ‘Atora’ hook 
of* 100 tested recipes. 
Send postcard for a 
copy, post free—Ilugon 
& Co.,Ltd., Opcnsliaw, 
Manchester, 11. 


SO I USE “ATORA" AND 
MAKE MV XMAS’ 
PUDDINGS EARLY. 
BECAUSE I KNOW- 
THEY WILL MATURE 
TO PERFECTION - 


MINCEMEAT 

1 lb. Shredded ‘Atora. 1 1 lb. Currants. 1 lb. 
chopped Apples. 1 lb. Brown Sugar. 1 lb. 
chopped Raisins. \ lb. Citron Peel. 1 lb. 
Candied Orange Peel. 1 Lemon. fib. 
Candied Lemon Peel. £ Nutmeg, grated. 

2 oz. Sweet Almonds, blanched and chopped, 
$ teaspoon Salt. 1 lb. chopped Sultanas, 

Dry the sultanas and currants after 
washing, mix all dry ingredients together 
after chopping. Lastly, add the grated rind 
and strained juice of lemon. Mix all 
thoroughly. (Ingredients can be put through 
small mincing machine instead of being 
chopped.) 


N.51 
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PENNIES IN THE STOCKING 


» WY FOR 
TWOPENCE 






you cm t&Me th& fruit Ui 
HoumtreA (jum * Pa&tUie& 


3 d 

PKTS. 


The flavour of home-made strawberry 
jam — that’s the Rowntree strawberry 
flavour! Try it—then lime., tangerine, 

lemon—apricot, gooseberry—raspberry ib<ts. PKTS. 

andblackcurrant,inRowntree’sAssorted 
Fruit Clear Gums (hard) and Fruit A!so tr S the luscious JUICY-FRUITS, soft, 
Pastilles (medium). in packets at 6d. % lb. 





This Christmas... 

join in the fun of 

buiiding 



w 


ith 


MINIBRIX 


This farmhouse is one of the 
many realistic models built 
with Minibrix Set No. 4. 


MINIBRIX is obtain¬ 
able from : 
Army & Navy Stores, 
Civil Service Stores, 
Derry & Toms’, 
Hobbies* Branches, 
Carriages*, Hamleys’, 
Harrods*, Selfridges*, 
Whiteleys* and most 
other Stores and 
toyshops in London 
and Provinces, 


© 


W OULDN'T you like to build the fine model of a 
farmhouse like the boy in. the picture ? 

Ask them to get you this splendid building 
system right away, in next to no time you'll be 
having endless fun building not only this farm house, 
but scores of other grand models, such as houses, 
castles, bridges, factories, schools, etc.—in fact, every 
kind of building you can think of. 

Half the fun of Minibrix is building the models—seeing 
them grow as you lay brick by brick, every one securely 
held together by the patent Minibrix self-locking device. 
There’s grand sport .waiting for the lucky boy who gets a 
Minibrix for Christmas. 

You can get a Minibrix set for as little as 5/-, and every 
set (except the Junior) includes a fine instruction book 
that shows liow to build all the models. 

Write to Dept. CN, I’remo Rubber Co. Ltd., Pctersfield, 
Hants, for descriptive literature; but, better still, go to 
the nearest shop selling Minibrix and start to enjoy this 
fine new hobby now. 

gfl®© 

IN PRIZES 

FOR CLEVER 
BUILDERS. 

Full details of 
prize competition 
can be obtained 
from your dealer 
or direct from us. 



A COMPLETE BUILDING SYSTEM IN MINIATURE 
WITH QM’uM&l SELF LOCKING ERICKS 

PREMO EVUB8ER COMPANY LIMITED, PETERSFI E LD. HANTS. 


Continued from pass 12 

would have been taken if he’d been set 
on by a thief ; but not a penny was missing, 
so it wasn’t a case of robbery." 

“ Has be any enemies ? " inquired Mrs 
Blake. “ Is there anyone who would be 
likely to have a grudge against him ? ” 

“ No, he has always been liked and 
respected ; I don’t ever remember hearing 
a word spoken against him by anyone. 
What’s more, as no one but his wife knew 
he was going to Cold Corner, why should 
an enemy—if he’d had one—have been 
lying in wait for him at the crossing ? ” 

“ Uncle l’cter,” put in Joyce, “ what 
became of the man that Caleb saw lying on 
the grass ? ” 

“ l don’t suppose it was a man ; lie 
merely said that was wliat lie fancied it 
might have been. I’m almost inclined to 
think that some fellow must have been 
waiting in the shadow of tiie hedge to take 
vengeance on a person who had'done him 
an injury, and mistook ltowen tor the man 
he was expecting. Put there’s no one 
living at ltanlcy Parle now, and you’d 
think it must be only once in a blue moon 
that anybody uses that crossing.” 

Mr Plaice sat for a few moments with a 
thoughtful frown on his face. 

“ It’s an ugly business," he growled. 
“ You sec—if Caleb dies the fellow who 
attacked him jvill be charged with murder.” 

" The police will have to find him first,” 
said Jack. 

“ Yes," replied Mr Blake; " and if what 
I hear is correct they’ve already discovered 
something in the shape of a clue which, has 
put them on his track." 

Mrs Blake asked a question about the 
cricket pitch, which led to a suggestion 
being made l>y Jack. His idea was that 
there should be a match Visitors v Residents; 
in other words, that ho and Joe Perth 
should play against the t\vo Draytons. 

“All light; Joyce, and I will be the 
Lcncliurcli Rangers,” said Hugh, naming 
his native town. 

“ And Joe and I will bo .the Gratton 
HotstiilTs. Come on; we’ll toss for the 
first innings when we get there.” 

They made tlicir way to Home Meadow, 
expecting to find Joe waiting for them, but 
there was no one in the field. 

For a time the three cousins amused 
themselves changing catches with the 
ball, then Jack glanced impatiently at his 


watch.; " I wonder whatever can be keep¬ 
ing him,“he muttered. 

“ By the way,” began Hugh, " when you 
saw him down at the forge did you ask him 
if he’d | heard about Caleb Rowen ? ” 

” Oh, he’d heard all about it; I think 
he’d nict Lucas and that other man as ho 
was going home to dinner. But he hadn’t 
time to say much as ho was busy. He 
seemed a bit worried about something. Poor 
old Joe, he’s had a pretty bad time since 
liis mother died.” 

" Is jhe an orphan ? " asked Joyce. . 

“ No, lie lives with his father; but Sam 
Perth drank too much, and was run in, 
time and again, for poaching. However, 
he isn’t a bad sort, and lately lie’s knocked 
off the drink and lias been doing his best 
to earn a decent living, though he’s found 
it hard to get a job.” 

. “ I like Joe," said Hugh. " He’s a clever 
chap, :and it seems a pity he can’t be 
apprenticed to a firm of engineers.” 

“ Yes, but that would cost money, and 
he doesn’t get more than barely enough, to 
keep himself in food and clothing,” was the 
reply, j “ Well, it’s no use, standing about 
hero doing nothing. Let’s each have ten 
minutes’ batting.” 

Joyce had the first innings, and was 
followed by her brother ; each batted for a 
full ten minutes, and still there was no sign 
of Joe 1 . 

“ We’ve been here for over half an 
hour,” grumbled Jack. . " I wonder what 
on earth lias become of that fellow ? ” 

Practice was resumed, and Jack was 
about To take liis turn at the wicket when 
Joe Perth was soon coming through a gate 
from the road. 

" Hullo 1 You’re jolly late 1” Jack shouted. 
" What have 3 'ou boon doing ? ” 

There was no reply. The newcomer 
walked slowly across tho-ficld as if he had 
no wish to play cricket. He had said that 
he meant to wash arid make himself tidy 
after ibis work was finished, but from 
the look of him I 10 might have come straight 
from the forge. When twenty yards from 
the pitch ho halted. 

“ I’d like to speak to you, Master Jack, 
if you can spare a minute,” lie called. 

The scared look on Joe’s face and tlio 
tone of his voice made it seem as if he had 
had a fright of some kind. 

'l . TO BE CONTINUED 


JACKO AT THE CHRISTMAS BAZAAR 


J acko thought it would bo great fun 
. if he took Baby to iho Christmas 
Bazaar at tlic big store in Monkcyville. 

Mother Jacko was rather doubtful. 
“ You’ll take good care of him, won’t 
yoii ? ” she said anxiously. 

“ Rather, Mater,” said Jacko; and off 
they went. . 

I They were tremendously excited at 
the sight of Father Christinas standing 
beside an enormous Christmas tree, 


noise] which was coming from the 
ornamental Fishing Pond, and pushed 
his way through a large crowd. 

Thriro, howling lustily, was Baby— 
soalcod to the skin and suspended on a 
hook ' by the belt of liis coat. 

. Jacko soon 1 discovered what had 
happened. Baby, in his excitement to 
hookj'a prize, had ventured too near the 
edge | of the pool, and before anyone 
could save him had overbalanced and 



Poor Baby was soon hauled out 


handing gifts to all wlio presented him 
with a ticket with a lucky number on it. 
Jacko had, unfortunately, already spent 
his money, so I10 had to content him¬ 
self by watching liis friends undoing 
their parcels. 

He turned round to draw Baby’s 
attention to a fine rocking-horse, but, 
to liis horror, lie was nowhere to be seen. 
He searched frantically round the depart¬ 
ment but could find no trace of him. 

" Coo, wliat mill Mater say ? ” groaned 
Jacko, tearing liis liair. 

Suddenly he heard a great commotion, 
lie dashed off in the direction of the 


fallen headlong into tlio water. For¬ 
tunately it was very shallow, and lie 
had been soon hauled out. 

Jaclco lushed up and, clutching 
Baby’s hand, ran’ home with him as fast 
as lie could go.” 

" Mercy ! " said Mother Jacko, as she 
caught sight of them. “ Whatever lias 
happened ? " 

Jacko told the story, and promised 
lie’djtake better care of Baby next time. 

“ We’ll see wliat your Father lias to say 
abopt 'next time’! " said Mother Jacko 
darkly. " The poor darling might liavo 
caught his death of cold.” 
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Motor Car Outfits 

The cars built with these Outfits are not only 
wonderfully realistic in appearance, but have the 
additional attraction of being able to make long 
and speedy runs. 

Prices 10/- and 20/-. 

Aeroplane Outfits 

These splendid constructional Outfits contain 
interchangeable parts with which a large number 
of models of aeroplanes can be made. 

Prices from 3/3d. to 21/-. 

Dinky Builder Outfits 

Simplicity is the keynote of this new building 
system, by means of which the youngest children 
can build all kinds of delightful models. Nuts.and 
bolts are not required. 

Prices from 2/6d. to IO/9d. 

u Dolly Varden ” Doll’s House 

The “ Dolly Varden ” Doll’s House provides a 
perfect setting for the new Dinky Toys Doll’s 
House Furniture and many other miniatures in 
the Dinky Toys range. . 

Price ?/6d. 

Dinky Toys 

Every boy and girl is collecting Dinky Toys, one 
of the most delightful and absorbing collecting 
hobbies ever conceived for children. There are 
now nearly 250 of these charming miniatures, all 
beautifully finished in rich colours. 

Prices of Dinky Toys from Id. to l/6d. each 


Engineering for Bo&s 

There is no other hobby in the 
world to equal Meccano Model¬ 
building, and none that is so full of 
thrilling interest for boys. Meccano 
is REAL engineering in miniature. 
The models are built with REAL 
engineering parts, accurately made 
of steel and brass, that fit together 
and work with the SMOOTHNESS 
AND PRECISION OF A WATCH. 
These parts can be used over and 
over again to make hundreds of 
different models. 

TELL DAD YOU WANT MECCANO 
FOR CHRISTMAS. Prices from 3^. 
to 400 7 -. 

Meccano “Standard Mechanisms ” Manual 

This manual contains illustrations 
of nearly 200 specially designed 
mechanisms made with Meccano 
parts. Every Meccano 
enthusiast should get a 
copy from his dealer, 
price V-, or direct from 
Meccano Limited, Binns 
Road, Liverpool 13, 



OUR 1936-7 CATALOGUE—FREE 
Get this complete 72-page Catalogue from 
your dealer to-day, or write dirept to us for 
a copy, enclosing the names and addresses 
of three of your chums. It will help you 
better than anything else to choose your 
present for Christmas. 




HORNBY TRAINS 

ELECTRIC AND CLOCKWORK 

Playing the great game of railways with Hornby Trains is the best fun in the 
world. Whether you choose an electric or a clockwork model you can be sure 
that it will give you the utmost pleasure and satisfaction. 

The performance and durability of the Hornby Electric Trains place them in 
a class entirely their own, while the Clockwork Trains are hauled by the finest 
clockwork locomotives of their respective types in the world. 

Start a home railway system now—BUT MAKE SURE IT’S A HORNBY. 

Prices of Electric Train Sets from 15/- to 75/-. 

Prices of Clockwork Train Sets from 4/1 id. to 65/-. 




MECCANO LIMITED 


DEPT. 27 


BINNS ROAD 


LIVERPOOL 13 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

h Puzzle Word 

^/hat is the English word, 
composed of Roman 
numerals, that, if a letter be 
added at its end, becomes 
both a Latin and a French 
word, and is still a numeral ? 
, Answer next week 


•Ough ! 

TlS .not an easy task to show 
How o, u, g, h- sound; since 
though, 

An Irish lough, and English slough, 
And cough, and hiccough, all allow, 
Differ as much ns lough and through, 
There'seems no reason why they do. 

This Week in Nature 

'1'iik snow bunting, a winter 
./’ visitor from the Arctic, 
may now be seen, particularly 
in the north. It is about the 
same size as a skylark, and 
resembles it in flight. In 
colour it is black and white, 
with a crown of rcddish-black. 
The* snow limiting often uses 
the' 1 same' nest-hole in suc¬ 
cessive years, in which to 
deposit its four or six eggs. 


Ici On Parle Francais 



Un eventail Le bal ' La robe 


[fan dance dress 
Cc joli dventail est assorti it 
la robe neuve 'de Jeanne. Elle 
l’emporte au bal. 

This pretty fan matches Joan’s 
new dress. She is taking it to the 
dance. 


Good Advice 


fill In the Missing Faces 

Drawing Competition With Money Prizes 
and Mnltiscopes For Girls and Boys 



JTerf is a drawing competition with equal chances for all. In filling in 
the faces clever artists may wish to make elaborate drawings. But 
often an even better effect may be obtained by using just a few lilies. 

One, two, three,, or all four of the pictures may be sent. 
Tlie faces may be grave or gay, and the various features may be 
added outside the circles where necessary. For flic best attempts 
sent by’ girls or boys of fifteen or under the Editor offers two prizes 
of ten shillings each and 12 Multiscopes. 

Drawings, in ink for preference, should be pasted on postcards and 
sent to CN Competition No. 15, 1 Tallis House, London, EC4 
(Comp.), to arrive not later than first post on Friday, December 18. 
To prevent the ink from running paste the'paper on the card and allow 
the paste to dry thoroughly before starting your pictures. 

Eacli postcard must bear the name, address, and age of the sender, 
for age will be considered when judging. There is no entry fee, and 
the Editor’s decision must be accepted as final. 


Fivc-Mfnuto Story 

King Conker 

I t was Saturday afternoon 
and the wind was blow¬ 
ing hard. This pleased the 
schoolboys for it brought the 
horse-chestnuts burling to the 
ground. They hurried off 
to the woods- to gather them 
up, so that they might play 
King Conker. 

One small, shy boy, Billie 
by name, searched especially 
hard, and he was rewarded by 
finding the largest, hardest, 
and shiniest conker ot them 
all. He brought his treasure 
home and borrowed a thin 
steel knitting-needle from his 
mother. Having heated it, he 
very carefully, bored a hole 
through the middle of his 
chestnut. He then threaded 
it on a piece of fine, strong 
string, and polished it lovingly, 
lie longed -for Monday morn¬ 
ing, when lie would be able to 
test its strength against those 
of the other boys. 

At school during the next 
week there were many games 
of King Conker, . but none 
could break the beautiful 
shining strong one belonging 
to Billie. . 

On Friday morning when 
lie was ready for school lie 
suddenly missed his treasure. 

“ Mother ! Mother ! ” he 
called. “ Have you seen my 
King Conker ? I can’t find 


JJill was undecided what to 
do. 

" What would you do if 
you were in my shoes ? " he 
asked. 

“I’d polish them,” replied 
Jack. , 

niddlc-Mc-Rce 

first is in apple and also, in 
* pear, 

My second’s in whisker and also in 
hair, 

My third is in rattle and also in tin, 
My fourth is in noisy and also in 
din, 

My fifth is in canter and also in 
race, 

My sixth is in muslin and also in 
.lace, 

My seventh’s in. melted and also 
infused,' 

My whole will be anything handled 
or used. Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next W’eek 

|N the evening Venus is in the 
South-West, and Saturn and 
Uranus are. in 
tlie South. In 
tlie morning 
Mars is in the- 
South - East. 

Tlie picture 
shows tlie 
Moon as it may 
be seen look¬ 
ing South at 4 pan. on Tuesday, 
December 15. 

The Mysterious Creature 
J am neither fish, flesh, nor 
fowl, yet frequently stand 
on one leg, If you behead me 
I stand on two legs. What is 
more strange, if you behead 
me again I possess four legs. 
What am I ? Answer next week 


Those Who Come & Those Who Go 

J-Jow many people are born in 
your town and .how many 
die ? Here arc tlie figures for 12 
towns. Tlie four weeks up to 
.November 21 are compared witli 
the corresponding weeks last year. 


TOWN UIRTI1S DEATHS 



1036 

1035 

1936 

1035 

London 

4794 

4763 

3523 

3479 

Glasgow 

1617 

1589 

1192 

1098 

Manchester 

942 

962 

699 

760 

Belfast 

652 

711 

429 

421 

Edinburgh 

512 

505 

434 

454 

Swansea 

176 

181 

136 

154 

Norwich 

136 

134 

85 

99 

Swindon 

88 

- 70 

46 

42 

Carlisle 

76 

73 

61 

48 

York 

76 

87 

81 

83 

Worcester 

73 

77 

52 

60 

Canterbury 

33 

35 

23 

26 


A Double Acrostic 

musical instrument; a 

shoemaker’s tool ; an 
Italian patriot ; a fruit. 

The initials and finals read 
downward give tlie name of a 
famous writer and his first 

pen name. Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Arithmetical Problem. Five shillings. 
It the cost.was haU-a-crmvu and half 
the'cost, it is clear that half-a-crown 
was half the cost. 

Whose Characters Are These P 
Bumble—Charles Dickens ; Alail 
Hatter—Lewis Carroll ; Mowgli— 
Rudyaril Kipling; Macbeth—Shake¬ 
speare; Sanclio ■ Panza—Cervantes;. 
Robinson Crusoe—Daniel Defoe ; Cap¬ 
tain Hook—Sir James Barrie ; D’Ar- 
tagnan—Alexandre Dumas. 

Bchoading. Crash, rash, ash, *sh. 
EnRliahTestCi'icketers.' Allen, Barnett, 
Leyland, Fames, Sims, Worthington. 

Rebus. Riches, Ireland, cheetah, 
hurricane, elephant—Riches. 


Tho C N Cross Word Puzzle 
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it anywhere.” 

Ill's mother helped him to 
look, but it could not be 
found, and Billie bad to go to 
school without it. 

On Saturday morning Billie 
took liis clog Scamp and went 
to the wdods to look for 
another fine chestnut. He 
brought home as many as lie 
could carry,' and that after¬ 
noon patiently, threaded one 
after another and tried them 
out. It was no use. One 
after another cracked as he 
struck it. 

At last Billie lost patience, 
and, taking one chestnut, ho 
called Scamp into the garden 
for a romp. He threw the 
chestnut across tlie lawn arid 
the dog brought it back, 
wagging his tail furiously. 
Then Billie threw so hard 
that tlie chestnut disappeared 
in the bushes at tlie end 
of tlie garden. Scamp dis¬ 
appeared too, and after much 
scuffling finally came out 
with his mouth empty. 

" Come on. Scamp! Find it I 
Find it ! ” urged Billie. 

Once more Scamp event 
into tlie bushes, and Billie, 
following, found him digging 
hard in tlie ground. In a 
moment he picked something 
up in his month, came to his 
master with liis tail wagging, 
and laid it at his feet. It was 
a chestnut I And yes—it 
liad a string through it. 

Wondcringly Billie picked 
it up, and immediately recog¬ 
nised liis King Conker. 


WINTER SOLSTICE—e SPRING EQUINOX 

DEC.22 Shortest Day MARCH 20 


Oct: 4 
Sumiiierj_ 
Time-*- 0 
nods 

.uil 



April 19 
Summer 
I*/ Time 
-^begins- 


SEPT. 23 
AUTUMN EQUINOX 


Longest.Oay JUNE 21 
SUMMER SOLSTICE 


The C N Calendar. This calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on December 12. Tlie days are now getting shorter. The arrow indi¬ 
cating tlie date shows at a glance how much of tlie year has elapsed. 
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Hotel kept 
clear from Colds 

by using 



”My doctor advised Vapcx 
and now the whole staff use 
it at the first ticlde in the 
throat. Last winter we.did 
not have one serious cold.” 

- Hotel, London, W.2. 

Breathe Vapex regularly and 
ensure safety for yourself and 
other people. The vapour 
penetrates every recess of 
nose and throat, clears the 
head, kills the germs. 

Of Chemists 2/- &. 3/-. 

THOMAS KERFOOT * C0„ LTD. 


TT^ria-B-grtmTz-xrTt] m p- n mrg 



WR1TINU .lmphfle.1 with 
Gillott Rustless I’etu. (liana 
•mouth on any paper. 
Sample box 71d., post free 
In U.K. 


DRAWING rooa made by 
Gillott are used by famous 
artiats. You can bur 
the same pens at l/6d. 
card. 

Mjfh-class stationers stock Gillott rens—-they are the 
best pens obtainable. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. LTD. (Pen makers for 
over a century). VICTORIA WORKS,BIRMINGHAM 


(Co® d its. 
Mason’s. 



r This sample of Mason’s Ginger* 
Orange and Black Currant Wine 
Hsscnces will convince you that 
for purity, strength, flavour they 
make the best home-made wines. 

MASON'S 

GINGER WINE 

ESSENCE 

The popular favourite in thou¬ 
sands ot homes, \Varmmg,com- 
forting and refreshing. Ideal 
for parties. (Noii-aleohollo.) 

Price 9d. per bottle front Chemists, 
Grocers and Stores everywhere. 


To NICWUALL K MASON NOTTINGHAM, 

I’leasc send me sample case of your Ginger, Orange and 
Black Currant Wine Essences. I enclose lid, in stamps. 

Name and 

Address ”*,*....... 

In Block 

Letters ........ 
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